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OHAPTER XVII. 

Down in yonder green field 

There lies a knight, slain, under his shield; 

His hounds do they lie down at his feet, 

So well do they their master keep ; 

His hawks they fly so eagerly 

There’s no fowl dare come him nigh. 

Tue funeral of Sibbald Carew was over. The ill- 
fated heir of a singularly doomed race was laid in 
the vault that had received the ashes of his late wife 
with the quietness and privacy that best suited the 
melancholy circumstances of his death, and the pub- 
licity that even yet would attend the impending in- 
quiry and arrest of his opponent. 

Only a few very intimate friends and connexions 
of the deceased were present, and what excited more 
surprise than the limited number of the mourners was 
the absence of Lord Marston from the scene. 

The earl was but distantly connected with the late 
Mr. Carew, but still the intimacy had always been 
<ept up with at least a decorous respect, and it was 
whispered that an invitation had been despatched to 
the “court,” albeit not obeyed by its owner. But of 
course the health of Lady Marian was a sufficient ex- 
cuse to the funeral guests. 

And for the sister and daughter of the deceased, 
they seemed to heed little of the honour paid to the 
dead ; their sole anxiety was, to judge from their looks 
and words, for the living. Few tears rained down 
their smooth cheeks or quivered in their voices. 
But when the group assembled in the library for the 
reading of the will the sbarp working of the young 
lace of the presumed heiress was well nigh as visible 
. % the maturer, more set features of her guardian 

un 

“It is a very unexpected and painful duty that is 
set before me to-day,” said Mr. Price, the family so- 
‘acitor, “ Mr. Carew’s life always was considered so 
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excellent aud his age so young, comparatively, that 
I never dreamed of his going before me ; and, to say 
truth, never believed it necessary to urge him as we 
are accustomed in the case of some of our clients toa 
complete settlement of his affairs. But he is gone— 
the good and generous and beloved—and all that re- 
mains is to carry out in every respect his wishes, 
wherever there may be any traces of his intention. 
The first part of my business now, therefore, will be 
to read Mr. Carew’s brief testament. In addition 
there are some papers that would indicate his latest 
thoughts and impressions. Where these are. con- 
cerned I should decidedly consider them as perfectly 
binding,” he continued, with a significant glance at 
‘Lady Emily. “A man on the point of death sees 
things pretty much as he really feels them, unbiassed, 
and | expect it has been so in the case of Mr. Carew.” 

Mr. Price took some water and the group waited in 
silent impatience for his next words. 

“Mr, Carew’s will,” he went on, “is brief but per- 
tinent, I will read it to the assembled company,” 
and, putting on his glasses with the aid of an old- 
fashioned elastic, Mr. Price began the usual formula, 
whose sole raison d’étre it would appear is to excite 
feverish impatience which must yet be cooled to arti- 
ficial composure. 

To do Mr. Price justice, his monotone was rapid 
and well nigh inaudible as he ran over this prelude, 
and the change to a deliberate, distinct utterance re- 
markable when he arrived at a more interesting part 
of the document. 

* My daughter, Netta Carew,” so it ran, “ will, on 
attaining the age of seventeen. or contracting an ap- 
proved marriage, come iuto the large fortune of her 
deceased mother, Mrs. Clara Carew; and, unless it 
should please Heaven that my life is spared toinherit 
the title and wealth of my family, that fortune will 
be her chief heritage. At the same time it is my de- 
sire that some return on the part of my own relatives 
might be made for the rich bequests unreservedly be- 
queathed by one whose trust and generosity were per- 
haps but little deserved _or repaid. If, therefore, I 
should die before dpheritigg.the rank aud wealth 
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she might rationally have expected as my wife, 1t ie 
my earnest wish and command that my daughter and 
her aunt, Lady Emily, should take up their abode at 
or near the residence of my brother, the Earl Treville, 
and be guided in their plans and arrangements by 
his authority. And, without wishing to interfere 
with Lady Emils’s authority or my child’s happiness, 
it is my express request and arrangement that all 
shall be subject so far as possible to the earl’s guid- 
ance, till she is of an age to be introduced in the world, 
after which period,” continued Mr. Price, with a 
marked pause, “ Lord Treville, if it so please him,. 
shall reserve to himself the paternal right to advise, 
guide, and restrain the plans and proceedings of my" 
sister and child, And I hereby record my request 
that he will forget all differences that may have 
existed between us, and act the part of a parent and 
guardian to my orphaned girl; andI record my ab- 


solute prohibition that any marriage should be con-. 


tracted by her without his sanction, till my said 
daughter shall attain the age when she is by law in- 

dependent of a parent or guardian’s control. And as 
the sum allowed to her by the settlement of her’ 
mother’s fortune will be ample for her education and 

maintenance it is my decision after due and mature re- 

flection that the small addition I have to leave shall 

be bestowed and arranged as I have left directions in 

a packet that will be found sealed and labelled in my 

private desk in my study. 

“ Meanwhile I direct that Carew Manor shall be 
kept up with the same care as during my life and re- 
sidence in it, and the old servants by whom I have 
been faithfully served kept in their accustomed places 
till my daughter shall be seventeen and the packet 
abovenamed be opened.” 

“ A very brief aud comprehensive document,” said 
one of the guests. ‘Is that the whole of the late Mr. 
Carew’s testament, Mr. Price ?” 

“Not altogether,” returned the lawyer. “I have 
in my possession the packet alluded to in this will, 
and also another letter written but a few hours before 
my client met with his unhappy fate, and witnessed 
by his brother, who will prove its authenticity.” 
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Drawing from the heap.before him a somewhat 
thick envelop, he extracted from it a letter, which 
contained thevew brief lines: 

**], Sibbald Carew, on the eve of risking my life in 
a deadly strife, leave it as a last injunction that: my 
daughter shall never on any pretext whatever dream 
of auyrunion with Ernest, Lord Belfort, and that any 
previsions contained im the document alluded to: in 
my will shall be null and void in her case or that of 
any other who may become Lord Belfort’s wife, albeit 
I should trust that affection and gratitude would in 
themselves be sufficient to prevent their incurring the 
curse which I bequeath as my legacy in such an 
event.” 

“Humph! it would appear that my deceased friend 
was more concerned about the marriage of his daugh- 
ter than the disposition of his property,” remarked, 
the person who had before spoken, “ However, the 
packet he alludes to will, I presume, clear up all the 
obscurity of this document,” 

“I do not doubt it,” the solicitor replied, with a 
significant nod, “ and as Miss Carew wants two years 
of that period there will be time for her to make a 
calm and deliberate choice in the interval.” 

‘** And what would be the penalty were she to, be 
rash and ill-advised enough to contract an imprudent, 
marriage?” asked the old gentleman, curiously, f 

“ Simply it would not be legal tiil that time,’’ was 
the reply, “and therefore it is to be -hoped that; no 
one would be @o ill-advised as,.to tempt her toambond 


which could only end in misery and disgraee,. Be- |, 


sides which,” he added, turning to the plage:where 
Netta sat, her lovely face clouded either byserrow or 
by anger, “ I feel certain that this young lady has-been; 
too weil trained to place herselfin any danger from 
imprudent alliances. However; it is not for. mento 
speculate on the wisdom of the» provisions;made by. 
my late client,” Mr Price wenton, half.reproachfully. 
“ All that remains.is to carry,them.out to the.strictest 
possible letter. Am I not. right, Lady Emily?” he 
continued, turning courteously-to the chapereneaunt. 

“I really do not know. All I thinkie-thatdit is 
a very extraordinary and: unjust will,” replied; Lady 


Emily, fretfully, “ andetill 1 have-hetter-proof: to.the:| 
contrary I shall consider my- nieoe: very illsusediing. 


the matter. Come, Natta,” she, added, rising, “oun 
business here is over. Theseener werleavey Carew 
Manor and ali its miserable. associations the. better; 


in my opinion.” And, giving her acm to herwniece,, 
wr 





the lady swept out of the room in moststatelyf 

“What in the world-did papa, meany Aunt Emily?” 
asked the girl when they were fally clear: of: the 
apartment and entering their own ladies’ wing. 

“Mean, my dear? Why, just what I always expected. 
He was regularly bamboozled by that artful girl, 
when he luckily died too soon to do all the miscief 
that might have happened, And, even now, I should 
not be surprised if he has left her all he has got to 
bequeath, besides your being deprived of your lover, 
who would have been a mosteligible match for you, 
in addition, to the great prestige: girl acquires by 
making a brilliant marriage before she is eve pre- 
sented. She is an odious, scheming girl, that.is cer- 
tain, and the only comfort I have in: your: father’s 
death is that. it prevented the. worst taking place be- 
tween them.” 

“If I don’t care about Ernest I don’t see why any 
one else should,”’ said Netta, angrily ; “ and I’m not at 
all afraid that much better matches than he is will be 
offered to me wheal once appear inthe world ; but it 
isa nuisance that this long mourning wilbprevent my 
coming out in society. I shall get moped to death 
before I escape from these horrid sables.” 

“Silly girl, you are akogether wrong,” said the 
aunt, deliberatively; “ you are just the age and the 
style to which black is most- becoming, and you can 
cast it off at the exact time for bursting into colours 
like a lovely rose fromthe bud: And I think the 
best thing we can do is to leave the Manor as.soon 
as arrangemerts «in be made, and go to Cannes, to 
your uncle Trevi. ‘l'kere has been a coolness that 
can soon be made up now your poor father is gone, 
and the choice 1 thoughtlessly made between my 
brothers can be remedied. Yet it is my duty now to 
devote myseif to you, and for your sake to the earl, 
aud I always sacrifice everything to duty, as you well 
know.” 

Netta gave a hasty assent; and, then. declaring 
herself tired and almost breathless with the smother- 
ing heat, she wrapped her veil round her and hastily 
passed into the grounds, 

Her direction was quickly taken. It wasthesum- 
mer-house which was the magnet that drew.on the 
wayward girl, and she flew alang the path like:a lap- 
wing, till she found herself in the shelter of the:ro- 
mantic bower. 

Was she alone? Had she exhibited a mortifying 
willingness to fulfil an undesired appointment? For 
® moment the angry fear brought a flaring scarlet to 
the girl’s cheeks, aud her small foot actually stamped 
im vexation at the insult she presumed she had re- 








ceived, But tlte-next moment the ayes sparkled with 
bright and daneing pleasure, for the haadsome fea- 
tures-of her ‘singulaw acquaintance presented them- 
selves to her view. 


CHAPTER‘ XVIII. 
And though at times impetuous with emotion 
And. jello: 


ng su 
Tlie swelling heart heaves moaning like the 


ocea 
And cannot be at rest, 
She may-be patient and assuage the feeling 
She may not wholly stay. 

IT was an ordeal that demanded perhaps more 
firmness than had yet been,seqnired- of Cora St. 
Croix to remain calm and unmoved: while the very 
life of one so singularly conneoted:with. her in dan- 
ger and disgrace was.inimminent:perili 


back asgit were on but one beitig, and that one tho 
dearestand the most noble that 1 have ever en- 
countered-in my long-wanderings. Yes;.it shall be 
so—my word is pledged ; only do not leave me, let me 
have the}sunshine of your presence,” he added, as 
she gave an impatient gesture. 

‘‘ T presume I may trust to your keeping your word,” 
she said; quickty;“so:tle compact is made. Listen, 
my lord. Iam just going to replace this panel, which 
is an effectual shelter, while I také a brief survey of 
the possibilities of escape. Perhaps I may be away 
an hour or two, but I pledge my word I will returo 
long before nightfall, and I hope with good news as 
the result of my inquiry. Canyou trust me?” she 
said, with her large eyes bent eaknestly on him with 
half-contemptuous inquiry. 

“Yes, yes, I could not doubt you, whoever might 


But hers was'a brave and proud temper, and-she deceive,” he returned, fervently. “ Only do not try 


would have. scorned to exhibit any weakness: that 
would have betrayed her precions secret. 

The men opened the connecting-door which led to- 
the inner apartment of theguite, and peered into each 
hole and corner that couldactually hayeveoncealed a 
rat, to say nothing of a human being. 

More than onee-they passed close to the spot where 
the secret panel was situated, 

Cora fancied she could even detect the breathing 
of the. fugitive. concealed within its recass:sou 
sharpened: werex her senses by, the anxiety, that 
fevered her-brain, 

The slight-diff inthe colour of: the:moveable 
panel seemed to her at.the moment actually to stand 
aub.in ternible and.ebvious:prominence, and she-only 
wondered,that it. could. eseaperthe practised eyes. of 
the. detectives, 

But after a sharpglance.at-the well-controlled fea- 
tares, and a casual.passing.ofithe hand along the 
well-fitted. wall, they gave up; the passing idea, and 





went on to the nambapartmentse with half-despairing |: 


indifference. 

“ Harkye, young lady,” saith the,elder of the two, 
sharply,“ you are-young andigood looking enough to 
pase muster with many a hander-hearted man than I 
am, butstill I’m not altogether: bamboozled by you, 
and though I can’texactly make.out what is the secret, 
of the business I can tell yousmy eye will be on you 
when you least know it, and)I warazyou.not to be 
playing; any, tricks, nor leawey this: house, without 


leave, for the. next few doga, till the r igh 


FURRWVAY. 
found. Indeed you'd havers handy job. tox do, it; D 
can tell you, for there:are guardaveall round the 
grounds, who'd cateh.a bird:flying forthe matéser of 
that, so if yowtake-my adwice you'll dofrun theixisk 
of being arrested, whethengon’re innovant)or guilsy 
—whioh: it’s handito say. There, a nod’s asigood asa] 
wink. to « blind horse, you know,” he added, saga« 
ciously, as after a prolonged examination of the suite 
he at length, with his cumrade, left it with a dissatis- 
fied air. 

There was.a breathless pause. 

Cora did not -evenunove an-eyslid, so: fearful-was 
she: leat, the siightest whispering murmur might, be- 
ray « living presence.and recall the terrible detectives. 

But: the hidden guest: was) lessucautious in his 
movements. 

A low, muffled. noise on his: side of» the - panel 
warned Cora-that other danger than actual. detection 
might exist, and,’ after a keen) and anxious: look 
round, she quietly slid back the panel, thougli' only 
sufficient for a brief. converse: with the impatient 
Ernest, 

“My lord, this is madness, You must stay. here, 
there: are suspicions still afloat ag to this very room. 
For Heaven's sake do not risk discovery for some 
time at the very least.” 

*“ Afid am I to remain in this rat-trap till I am 
either smothered: or starved to deatli?” said Lord 
Beltort, eagerly, “and, as.I could: comprehend, en- 
dangering your safety also, Cora 2” 

“ Suppose I“éngage to shave your: danger if. you 
will but assist in ensuring my sefety,’”’ was: the .un- 
flinching reply. “I have already a scheme in my 
head for your escape if you will but give me time: to 
organize it, and pledge your word not, under-any 
pretext, to attempt to leave the security: of ‘this 
hiding-place.” 

“ Qora, will you fly with me, will you: gild the 
gloom, and remorse that must henceforth darken my 
days?” he asked, in low; tender.aceents. 

But the girl recoiled from his touch, his glanee. 

“It is: possihle that I shall accompany you, till I 
shall see you in safety,” she said, coldly. “But if 
you would net drive me from you, my lord; I entreat 
you not to outrage:meby such idle, vain words, that 
can only mean insult or folly: I fear-nothing,” she 
added, haughtily; I can defend myself from either 
real foe or pretended friend, but I would not willingly 
risk my own good name nor others’ happiness need- 
lessly.” 

“ Well, well, I will.try, I will wait,” he said, “ but 


ime too severely,” he added, as she slid the panel gra- 
dnally between them, and shut out from his gaze the 

)faee that was becoming imprinted on his very heart. 

Qora:.waited scarcely for that. last word. She 
glided noiselessly from the room, and, turning the key 
behind her; concealed it'in her dress, and bounding 
doyrn)a back staircase that she had, remarked:in her 
formerstransit, she stole from the house through a 
window someeightfeetfrem the ground which. hor 
light form eould leap without:much, risk, 

- Shesalighted onthe: gneenraward: beneath without 
apy great shock, and had\fioway onsunder the,shelter 
ofthe trees ere it coma iiiamexbeem possible todeside 
whether the slender fixtimwaneluman being, or a 


In: truthy.her: enterpringe domamded speed and 
counages; 
Shon.wage some four: mileseftom the place. where 


yo Lome exaoution.of lemplan. 
Ant strangely onaneshy. was ey 
he-eeat, do 


= 





nepliow-of theim late: lord; the betowedi\of~ their 
‘young. miatrenay and aveid tlie misery of his: arrest 
andfearialfate. Nettadiensalf might be: moved.by 
tite: idémpof Ernest’s dager; of the desolation, that 
éughvhonror would beads sen when deprived: alike 
oftlovemand father atay 

Seishe,aped along-aadleatiy.as if she. had: known 
neititen:sorrow nor fatigue; andithe limbs: scarcely 
weresheeded in their weaninesay-while the spirit: was 

i i rs 


y for many)a time she had 

8 thimsthe: surveillance ;f Lady Emily, 

; ‘exaating compauionship, to explore the 

giaded.and woods-around, though little dreaming of 

the importance they might assume to her in after 
days. 

She entered the well-known grounds with a sick- 
ening heart: The thonghtiof Sibbald Carew seemed 
to hover over them like,a pall, and.the very echo of 
his voice was;in her. ears.as. she drew. near. to the 
summer-house, where he lad first spoken: words that 
she now understood but too well—words that might 
have cost his very life and Ernest’s sin and danger. 
It was a terrible thought, but‘it‘nerved her to exer- 
tion, from. the very idea that he had’ been the. cause 
of the crime and misery she came to. avert, and she 
went on till she reached the boweoby a, short path 
at its back, that was nearly concgalyd by: the «shrub- 
bery on sither side; 

She paused for a brief moment ere she-ventured to 
turn the leafy corner of the rustic erections Was it 
fanoy, or did @ voice actually break the sitenoe, evew 
as in her fancy it had done since: she entered those 
haunted grounds? 

There were tones-terrtbly familiar and dear to her; 
speaking in accents of sympathy if not tenderness, 
within, 

Cora’s’ very blood blanched at thesound; though 
her: quick spirit: was roused and fevered: almost to 
madness asshe: crouched down tolisten. 

It was Rupert Falconar’s voiee. And the first 
words'she heard were of: soft and pitying sympathy, 
whoever might be their: objects 

“Nay, you must not say that you are alona or 
desolate when you have all’ that: can bring friende 
and lovers to your feet,” were: the murmured words 
that were being uttered within that small but:memo- 
rable building, “ Yet, if you are more dangerous at 
one time-than anotier, it must bein that mourning 
dress; and with that sal,,sabdted: expression,” he 
went:on, vehemently. ‘I once:believed that I pre- 
ferred fire: and spirit and’a proud self-reliance in 
woman. But'I have ber cruelly undeeeived. And 
you in your soft: lovermess: are a thousand times 
more winning thanvir the: brilliance of your rank 
and wealth and gaiety.” 

Cora could guess well to whom these words were 
addressed. She could even'figure-to herself the look 





it is.a hard; a very-hard task; whem I am thrown 


that accompanied them. And still more could she 
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realize: tie avitching sweetness of. the smile: that 
NettacOarew: could so well assume: when there were 
thwseto fascinate whon she cared: to please, 

Alas) alas !o I.dow goingefar fren all who’ would 
care whether! Liamgayor sadj” came sighingly from 
Netta’slips.« “Ll amto bean exilefrommy,owm home 
just when I love it best and when sorrowing for my’ 
poor father's loss; and my residence isto-be with anold 
invalid unele who actually disliked my father’s. very 
name! Iam sure I cannot endure it,” she went/on, 
passionately, “‘ You may besure how bitterly I feel it 
when I actually tell» youy almost a stranger to me; 
of these. griefa, But:L have no one-else, no-one 5 and 


in a little while I shall beaway even: from this'little: 


relief to my+-what shalleI éay.?+-vexation, grief; re- 
sentment, anything you please! And: then I shall 
fret: myself :to: death, I believe,’ she continued,’ half 
laughingly, “ yet-yoware-almost unknown to me,and 
of: course: it is very’ shocking: for meto confide in 
you.” 

“Say rather it isa proof of your sweet; trusting, 
generous nature,’ he said, warmly. ‘‘ Miss Carew, 
1 am ‘not so base or so hard as not to appreciate your 
character as.it deserves; nor so. degraded as:‘to take 
advantage of your youthiand inexperience.” 

“T daresay you have already-some one who has’a 
far better claim on your.sympathy ‘and interest,” said 
Nettay coquettishly;: turming’ from his) ardent gaze. 
“And it is. treacherous of us’ both to talk in this 
foolish way, which yowwill laugh at when I am-once 
absent from you.” 

“ Laugh, and at-your generous trust! Never,” was 
the fervent reply, ‘‘ Misa Carew, I am your inferior 
in birth, though: I ‘have: sometimes had' dark hints 
that: there issa mystery’ which will “one » day’ ‘be 
cleared up even in thatone particular,’ But‘atleast I 
can lay claim to truth and honour as*my- heritage, 
and I would sacrifice life:itself rather than betray the 
honoured, - precious trust’ you’ have reposed ‘in’ my 
loyalty‘and devotion.” 


CHAPTER: XIX. 
Wo have seen thee, oh, Lovey thouart' fair, 
thou art goodly; oh, Love. 
Before thee the laughter, behind, thee the 
tears of desire, 

Cora St, Crorx listened. with. a half-paralyzed 
sense of misery to tle scene just. desoribed..; 

There were no tears in. her eyes, there, was.no 
quivering of her lip, while’ the tenderness: that; had 
been once all her own was lavished on, another, there 
was no impulse in. her outraged heart.to.spring for- 
ward and upbraid the unconscious deceiver with his 
treachery. No, it was a numbing, chill sense. of utter 
desolation that seized'upon. her. as,she listened, all 
unmindful for the moment of the. meanness, she was 
committing in overhearing, what; was.not intended 
for her ears, 

Then she gazed thr ush,a fissure, in the leafy 
be and saw the features of. both so. familiar: to 

er 

There was, the:manly, protecting,. ardent . softness 
in Rupert’s dark eyes that had inspired suet. disin- 
terested and true love in her girl heart. 

There was.the half-averted, coquettish timidity in 
Netta’s young face that. bad all the semblance. of 
girlish innocent confusion and happiness, 

And, to crown all, the hand of Rupert Falconer 
touched the slender fingers which lay. ‘on the silk 
robe, so contrasting in their white, faultless. mould 
with the sombre black, 

It was little wonder that he. was tempted to clasp 
them in his, and that the soft. touch should thrill to 
his very heart’s core. 

Cora saw “it all—felt it—or ‘rather. the. picture 
seemed impressed on her very. brain as if stamped by 
a hot brand, to be reproduced witha. keener sense of 
suffering in after days. 

She drank the cup to the yery dregs. 

Then, as, the movement of the unmindful pair 
warned her to retreat, she stole, from the hiding- 
place, which had: been < to: her as. a very rack of 
torture, and glided away like an.automaton. in its 
machine-like movement. 

She had restrained it all, or rather it had con- 
gealed in her veins... But now she-felt.a barning 
agony running through every vein and she-cast her- 
self in a wild passion on the cool green: grass: that 
glittered with tue lingering sunbeams on the dew, and 
tempted her to cool her hot brow and.limbs in its 
refreshing bosom, 

The girl could. not weep, that was too soft and 
sweet a luxury, but she groaned in bitter indigna- 
tan and .contempt, 

How she hated them both—despised both: hated 
them for the heartless. baseness. that could forget 
80 soon all that had been dearest to them—des- 
pised them.for the weak. yacillation. that: could 
find charm or attraction in’ stranger's sympathy 
— stranger’s homage; while she, the orphan, had 


and! only yieldéd'to tle womanly ‘pity of her nature 
forthe sake of those she ‘liad so ‘truly worshipped. 

Tho idea rushing wiltly throngh her brain gave 
her sudden impetas and strength. 

p | She sprang up‘ftonr her prostrate attitude with 
& suddén: resolve that forthe moment dulled the 
thisery ‘of her spirit! 

| “He shall bd saved yet, at any cost,” she mur- 
mnured: “ Whiateverhis faults, he is true and peni- 
tent and brave, And there are no mourners to 
avenge the death of: the rash, unhappy one, and 
weep tears that'can only be dried by the punislment 
of his uufortunate survivor.’ If 1 can succeed it is 
at leastsomething ‘to'live for, someting to remem- 
ber'in-mylonely future.” 

It-wasa-strange mania thatscized on the girl at 
tid ‘instant—one that.could only have:been indulged 
by: the Pariah she felt herself to be: 

But while’ Rupert: Falconer was‘ still the sweet idol 
of hersoul she vowed at the instant chivalrous, un- 
faltering devotion to the safety of his rival; a devo- 
tion-that-only despair and bitter mortification could 
have intensified'to- the pitch which in after days was 
80 sorely tried. 

On she-sped,.at a that seemed to compensate 
for the brief‘delay, till’ asthe dusk of the setting sun 
was glowing over the lovely prospect she stole within 
the precincts’ of! the venerable mansion where the 
hunted fugitive wae-hiding, withmingled shame and 
alarm. 

She- could perceive dark figures patrolling the 
grounds’ withiniview of:'the house as if ina kind of 
cordon,.round ‘the suspected building. She kuew that 
only caution and skill and’coolness conld avail to de- 
liver the: eaptive from: lis retreat; but the light in 
her eyes‘and the elastic firmness of her: step beto- 
kened her readiness for the hazardous task. 

Noiseless’ as: a lapwing she glided through the 
thickest bushes of the pleasure grounds skirting the 
house, and leaping lightly on the sill of an open win- 
dowin the half-deserted wing where Lord Belfort 
wasin durance she entered it unperceived as she be- 
lieved:by any human being. 

But)’ whem once there, the task was not: so easy 
to find her way through the intricacies of the old- 
fashioned arrangements of the floors, the short stair- 
cases, the winding passages, and the communicating 
suites-of the aneient style of architecture ; perplexing 
and bewildering her with the constant fear of losiug 
her way: and coming’ in. contact with some of the 
officials who were probably haunting tlre neighbour- 
hood of the panelled room. 

Door after door'was softly opened and closed, as 
giving no communication to the spot she sought. 
But at last she came on an apartment so nearly re- 
sembling the oale chamber that she was tempted to 
enter and examine the connection it might have with 
the other.’ A brief glance showed that there was 
@ more unused aspect’ to the furniture—such as it was 
—of this than of the mysterious retreat of Ernest 
Belfort. 

Chairs piled against the walls, hangings in tatters, 
and tables carelessly leaning in a state of semi-dila- 
pidation as‘ to legs and claws and supports, were 
left as proofs of what the splendid belongings, of the 
apartment had onee-been'in its prime. Cora’s quick 
eyes took all this fn:at a glance, and slie was turning 
carelessly away when she caught sight of a square 
picture, standing with its face towards the wall, and 
leaning with very suspicious sliding’ position, that 
might at any moment bring it down with a crash. 

Corawinstinctively approached to place it in asteadier 
position, and in doing so saw that it was a portrait 
of a lady—young \and beantiful, and with features 
that recalled some known face with haunting vivid- 
ness. She:turned it towards the light and: examined 
it more closely; 

It was the portrait of some one either’ almost peer- 
less in her radiant beauty’ or else idealized into 
softer and yet more touching loveliness than Cora had 
ever seen, 

She suddenly drew the locket, which she had res- 
cued, from her dress.and compared it with the 
portrait, 

There. was only the difference that size and the 
diversity between oil painting and the water colours 
of the miniature could account for. Otherwise the 
features were identical, and Cora could not doubt 
that the same-fair creature sat for both. But. who 
was she? Could it be that tle treasured love of 
Sibbald. Carew had been a daughter of the Bid- 
dulphs:? and} if so; why was. the portrait of one so 
young and fair and noble thus degraded to such 
an ignoble position? 

Cora’ felt’ spellbound by those eyes, that yet 
lacked something: of trnth and intollect in their 
Oriental richness: and size; while the smile had a 
coquettishly fatal archness that spoke of cruel triumph 
over the hearts that were caughtin the meshes of 
her fair, syren-like: clarms, 





eem true'to her first love through every temptation, 


Perliaps Cora did not comprehend this, but she 


knew ‘that she. conld have remained for hours 
speculating on that picture, and weaving a romanca 
from. its features, expression, and singular fate, 
But a slight noise of. footsteps. near roused hor 
from her: abstraction, .and;.she hastily. replaced. the 
portrait and walked to. the hali-open door, which 
was-——to her alarm—~darkenod. at the moment by. a 
sufficiently solid shadow to prevent her egress. 

“What.are you-doing here, young woman?” said 
the somewhat. cracked voice of Mrs. Aston, effectually 
bl cking Cora’s efforts:to pass her substantial form. 
“ This is no place for strangers) to ramble about in at 
pleasure.” 

“Tam here by Lady Marian’s desire, and to obey 
her orders,” wasithe firm reply, that had a certain 
air of dignity even in that questionable position of 
the speaker, 

“ Did she send you here?” asked the housekeeeper, 
incredulously. 

“No, not to this room. I opened it by mistake. I 
was just leaving it as youcame. I am sorry if I did 
any mischief by the act,” returned the girl, half 
scornfully glancing round the desolate apartment, 

“It is deserted and disused, as you see,” replied 
Mrs, Aston, “ except by the dead.” 

And she advanced slowly but determinately into the 
apartment, taking the precaution to shut the door, be- 
hind her, so as.to prevent.the entrance of any othe: 
intruders. 

“Ts she dead 2?” asked Cora, instantly turning in the: 
direction of the portrait. 

“Do you suppose the picture of one like that 
would be thus meglected if there was not death or 
disgrace belonging to it?” asked. the housekeeper, 
abruptly. 

“Then whichis it?’? asked Cora, eagerly. “Itis 
so beautiful. I cannot realize its being discarded: 
after the original was gone,” 


Mrs, Aston, quickly.. “You are handsome, Miss 
Carew is fain, and.my own dear young lady; is. not so 
lovely as either of you, but she will.be honoured and 
happy when you are forgotten or repentané and 
miserable,” 

Cora involuntarily shuddered as the woman uttered 
the bitter words inja tone as sharp and angry as if 
she could control the decrees of Fate. 

“Why should you believe such evil of me?” said 
the girl, her spirit rising when the first shock. to her 
already shattered nerves was-past. ‘‘ I never did you 
nor, willingly, any one else harm.” 

“So perhaps the original of that picture may have 
thought or said,”’ was the old woman's cool reply, as 
she in her turn moved the frame round from its nor- 
mal position, “ yet.she caused crime and bloodshed 
and most unnatural strife, and she is well used in the 
banishment of her picture from the halls, in which 
she had brought desolation and misery.” 

“Who was she? What did she do there?” asked 
Cora, eagerly. 

“Tt matters not; you can havenothing to do with 
one like her; nor have youany business in these ill- 
omened rooms,” returned Mrs..Aston, impatiently. 

Yet, as she spoke, her eyes. were glaring from the 
picture to Cora’s face with a perplexed and half-in~ 
dignant air, 

“T want nothing here, except to do my duty. and 
fulfil the commands of your lady,” returned Cora, 
proudly. “ And, except you wish. for more horror 
and more misery, you will let me work,out my pur- 
pose—ay, and help me in so doing.” 

“JT will help what will get you and.all, connected 
with this miserable business out of the house,” replied 
the housekeeper, fretfully. “ It’s more than flesh aud 
blood can stand to see a dear young lady like my 
young mistress made unhappy, just. for man’s folly 
and woman’s vanity, and after all I’ve gone through 
in my youth for her kithand kin, Well, come away 
from here, and if you tell me what you want 1’ll pers 
haps help you, if 1 see fit.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Home‘or THE THUNDER.—Gray’s Peak i 
the home ofthe thunder. The lightning kno 
as'the eagle knows‘her nest. Being the hig 

all peaks of the Sierras it attracts the clouds, wiiich 
almost daily gather round its head and burst upon 
it, so thas sometimes it'tries the nerves of the bold- 
est to run the gauntlet of these storms. At such 
times the whole mountain seems charged with elec- 
tricity. Several) who have been caught there at 
such a moment have told how it shot turough them 
like needles; it buzzed through their heads like 
bees; they could hear it whistle like a gale through 
the rigging of a ship. The guides, being more ac- 
customed to such things, are less terrified, but tour- 
ists are sometimes paralyzed with terror, if not 
with the shock, and fall to the ground unable to 
move. Even the guides sometimes think it isa 
matter of prudence to throw themselves flat upon 








their faces, so as not to present a point for the light- 


“Do you think beauty is everything then?” said 
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ning to strike. The poor brutes, taught by dumb 
instinct, turn their heads from the storm and let it 
beat. If aparty were caught on the summit in a 
snow storm, it is probable that they would perish. 
In the blinding drifts it would be impossible to 
find the path, and no mortal strength could hold 
out formany hours. Such accidents do not occur, 
because the guides are on the watch; when they see 
a storm coming up they bid all to run for their 
lives. They fly with speed, and come down often 
trembling and afraid, as if, like Moses, they had 
been up on the mount, into the cloud; and had seen 
the awful power of God. 





FINDING A HOME. 


Putte BARTOL was an odd genius, as we 31.41] 
see before we have done with him. We!! « —im 
that he possessed fortitude and persistence. inv asked 
no man’s advice touching the manner of life he 
should pursue. 

At the age of two-and-twenty Philip Bartol came 
home from sea with his mind made up that he would 
go to sea no more, at least for the present. Not 
as most young men study did Philip Bartol study. 
He did not cast about for the greatest sum of pre- 
sent comforts and joys. 

In the solitude of his chamber, at an obscure 
tavern, he satand pondered, The mental picture he 
drew was old age. 

What kind of an old age would he like to arrive 





That was the question in his mind; and after a 
long and serions study he concluded what he would 
like for the surroundings of his advancing years; 
and he also planned what he would do toward the 
desired end. 

And Philip Bartol went out and bought him a 
knapsack, into which he packed a change of cloth- 
ing, and then, in astout, homely garb—such a garb 
as toilers wear—he was ready to set forth, 

Despite the bronze upon his skin, and the garb of 
toil that clothed him, Philip was a handsome man. 
He was tall and strong, full and perfect in every 
manly point, erect and firm, with a magnificent head 
upon his broad shoulders, and @ face in which the 
dauntless light of honour aud courage enhanced an 
otherwise classic beauty. 

“ Where now, Philip?” asked a friend, who had 
observed his preparations, 

“Into the country, Tom, in search of a home.” 

“ A home ?” 

“Yes—a home! That's what I am going to try 
to find.” 

And on the next day Philip went away, 

It was on an evening in June that Philip Bartol 
arrived in thequiet village of Ashford, and here be 
sought for work, 

He found it upon the farm of a worthy man who 
was glad enough to secure the services of so able 
aud honest an appearing labourer. 

The farmer was a Mr. Larrabe, and deacon of the 
vilage church, His dwelling was in the village, his 
broad acres stretching away over the hills and vales 
beyond, 

Philip worked well, and as he worked he sang. 
Saturday evening came, and the church choir met at 
the deacon’s house for practice. 

Would not Philip join them ? 

Without pride Philip felt that his voice would bea 
help to them, and he joined them cheerfully. 

A help indeed! Such a voice had never been 
heard in Ashton before. Heaven makes our native 
leaders, and we recognizs and adopt them. Philip 
Barto) could not sing in that choir and not lead it. 

Of course he sat amongst the choir on the Sabbath, 
and thus he leaped at a bouud into the good graces 
of the honest people of that country town. 

Ou that Saturday evening, in the deacon’s parlour, 
Philip caught a sound that startled him. It wasa 
female voice, as clear as a flute and as soft and sweet 
as the dulcimer of a mocking bird. In its lowliest 
and in its highest strains there was not a harsh ca- 
deuce. It was sweet and pure, and sweet and pure 
only. Such a voice is not only attractive but it is 
an index to the inner being. 

Philip looked at the owner of the voice, and he was 
uot disappointed. She was a girl just bursting into 
perfect womauhood, perhaps tweuty years of age, 
healthful and glowing, her form exactly such as 
Puidias would have chosen for his model of female 
perfection, and ber dress simple and neat. Her face 
was a sunlit scene of loveliness and happiness—al- 
ways happy when she was singing with her friends 
—and the rich brown curls floated down over her 
shoulders, sweeping back from her frank, haudsome 
brow, with not a particle of ornamentation save tle 
wave and the gloss which nature had given them. 

At the first recess the deacon, who had been an 


to the other singers, and thus Philip found that the 
girl of the sweet voice and sanny face was Clara 
Palmer, the daughter of the village physician, 

When they resumed their places for singing again 
Philip was placed in the centre. These people were 
notenvious. They recognized the quality of this new 
singer, and they sought at once to make proper use 


it, 

And thus Philip found himself by the side of Clara 
Palmer. 

Those of you who have sung in a choir, or in 
chorus, know how the weaker lean upon the stronger 
—how the timid depend upon the leading of the sure 
and confident. As naturally as water runs down hill 
and as soft clouds float in the air did Clara, when she 
caught this strong, true voice, lean upon it. She 
leaned upon its prompt, bold rhythm, and upon its 
rich and exact harmony. She felt that she was sing- 
ing better than she had ever sung, and others may 
have thought the same. 

“‘Oh,” cried Nettie Blake, when there came a 
pause in the singing, “why can’t we sing the ‘ An- 
them of the Redeemed’? Mr. Bartol and Clara can 
sing the duet, I am sure.” 

The idea was caught up eagerly by others, and 
Philip consented to try it. The duet was one of the 
most beautiful compositions ever put into church 
music, and Philip knew it; and he also knew that 
much ef the effect would depend upon the organ ac- 
companiment. The organist was a lady, and he 
asked her if she could play it. She said she could 
try. She tried, and blundered. Philip sat down and 
played it for her, She caught the inspiration, and 
succeeded upon the next trial. 

And then came the trial with Clara. She had tried 
it often, but had never satisfied herself. Now, how- 
ever, she hada guide sure and reliable. With her 
own surpassing voice and ear it was easy to keep 
time and tune with Philip Bartol. 

And thus Philip Bartol became acquainted with 
Clara Palmer, and the first great heart-throb of pure, 
deep joy he had ever felt he felt when he discovered 
that the beautiful girl looked up to him tenderly and 
confidingly. There isa wondrous power in music 
for reaching down into the human heart and awaking 
the tenderer, soul-born instincts, 

On the last of August the religious society of Ash- 
ton held a picnic, and Philip invited Clara to go 
with him. 

She went with him gladly, and did not seek to 
conceal her gladness. 

At this same picnic a party were upset upon the 
lake, and two cliildren would have been drowned had 
not Philip Bartol plunged into the deep water and 
saved them. 

Philip came forth drenched and dripping from the 
lake, but he came forth a hero; and the blessings 
which were showered upon him by the parents and 
friends of those whom he had saved more than com- 
pensated him. 

“T must be a sorry sight,” he said, as he stood 
dripping before Clara. 

“It was a noble baptism!” she answered him. 

And sh; took his hand, and there were tears with 
her smiles. 

And then he was ten thousand times repaid. 

The cool days of autumn came, and one evening 
Philip Bartol sought Dr, Palmer in his private 
study. 

The doctor was a plain, practical man, upright and 
large-hearted. 

Philip stated his business fairly and straightfor- 
wardly. 

He wished to know if he might offer himself to 
Clara. 

“T have found her all that I can ever hope to gain 
iu a wife,” he said; “and I love her tray and well. 
She is my first and my only love. [am an orphan, 
sir, and of relatives near and dear I have none living. 
My name has never been dishonoured, unless patient 
and humble toil may be dishonour. Of property I 
have managed to lay by enough to purchase a good 
farm; or at least I could nearly pay for it. I have 
had a good education, which 1 may turn to account 
in the future. Touching my antecedents, sir, 1 have 
requested Deacon Larrabe to correspond with par- 
tics in London, with whom he is acquainted, and for 
the result I refer you to him.” 

The good doctor was really troubled. 

‘* This is not entirely unexpected,” he said. “I 
saw tle deacon to-day, and he told me what he had 
done at your request. Upon that point I am satisfied. 
But, sir, I am very poor—poorer than you think. 
Even my home is mortgaged, and I cannot say that 
the horse which I drive is mine. My labours here 
lave been rather of love than of profit. Such la- 
bours feed the heart but do not add to material sub- 
stance.” 

“My good sir,” replied Philip, with a pathos tha; 
was heart-reaching, “I can only promise you this, 





appreciative listener, introduced his new acquisition 


consent so to be, I will devote my life to her welfare, 
Iam sure I can provide at least a comfortable home 
to start with. It has been my darling aim to find o 
home for myself—a home where love and blessin, 
should crown my life, With your sweet, pure-mind 
child for my partner I believe that home would be 
mine. 

The doctor could not find it in Lis heart to say 
nay, and he told the youth that he might go and seek 
Clara. 

It was no uncertain errand beyond this. Philip 
knew that Clara’s heart was all his own—he had 
known it for months. But would she consent to share 
his humble home ? 

He found her, and asked her the question. 

The great joy of life was hers when she heard it; 
and she answered it upon his bosom—bheart to heart 
—to live for him, and to love bim always. 

“ Will you buy a farm in Ashton?” Clara asked, 
as they were planning one day for the future, 

“Do you think you would like the life on a farm, 
Clara?” 

“ Any life with you, darling. Oh, Philip, you don’t 
know how I love you, and how sweet it will be to 
help you bear the burden of life.” 

Tears of joy rolled down Philip’s cheeks as he 
held the dear one to his bosom. 

“When we are married we will decide upon our 
future home. I shall wish you to select it.” 

And the morning of the wedding at length arrived. 
Before the invited guests had assembled Philip placed 
in Clara’s hands a large sealed envelope. 

“Tt is for you to give to your father,” he said. 
“Shall I give it to him now ?” she asked, 

“If you look at the superscription you will see that 
the present is hardly the proper time.” 

She looked and read: 

‘For Dr. Amos Palmer, asa slight token of love 
and devotion from his daughter, Clara Bartol.” 

She blushed and trembled; but she was very 
happy. : ‘ 
“Is it poetry?” she asked, feeling the crumpling 
paper within the envelope. 

“ No, sweet love ; it is prose.” 

In time the company were assembled, and Philip 
and Clara knelt before the aged clergyman. 

When the ceremony was complete, and the happy 
pair had been duly salutei and congratulated Clara 
remembered the envelope, and she carried it and 
gave it to her father. 

* Clara! what is that?” he cried. 

“Open the envelope,” whispered Clara. “ Philip 
says it is prose. I wanttosee. He says it is wy 
gift. Oh, I hope it will please you.” 

The old doctor tore open the envelope, and the 
enclosed papers were revealed, First was the mort- 
gage deed upon his estate, cancelled. Next were 
half @ dozen promissory notes, given to different 
individuals, at different times, with the name of 
‘* Amos Palmer” at the bottom ; and the word “ paid” 
had been written accross their faces in red ink. 
Last was another envelope in which was fouad a 
thousand-pound note. 

Just then Philip came up. 

Clara caught him by the arm, and the old man 
stood, pale and trembling, as the poor fisherman might 
have done when he first saw the genii emerging 
from the bottle, 

“My dear father,” said Philip, with a smile, at the 
same time winding his armaround Clara and draw- 
ing her close to his bosom, ‘‘ when I told you that I 
was an orphan, with no near relatives living, I did 
not tell to you all of my misfortunes. I have tho 
further misfortune—or fortune, if you please so to 
call it—of having had landed upon my youthful 
shoulders an estate which when I returned from 
India I found to have grown to immense propor- 
tions, 

“Do you wonder that I felt anxious? Do you 
wonder that I felt a strong desire that the woman 
who was to make and bless my home should separate 
me from my outer fortune? At all events I think I 
have done wisely and well, I think I have done the 
best thing I ever did. What think you, darling ?” 

Philip!” 

“No tears now, my precious wife. Wehave your 
blessing, father?” 

The old physician struggled up from his state of 
bewilderment and caught Philip bythe hand, Then 
he took the hand of his daughter, and he held: the 
two together. 

“Bless you, my children! Heaven bless and keep 
you for ever! Philip, this girl is my daughter, but L 
do not fear to say that you have gained a true and 
faithful heart. Such a daughter as she has been to 
me cannot mak» other than a loyal and devoted wife.” 

Ay, Philip Bartol had done wisely and well, He 
had gained the chief joy of his home for the com- 
ing time, and he knew that the true heart of his wife 

was not to fail him while life should endure, 





If you will give me Clara for my wife, and she wilj 
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WHO IS HE? 


Cy the Author of “Lord Dane’s Error,” ete., etc. 


—_< —— 
CHAPTER VII. 
Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll amare to 
Addison. 


Tue corridor on which the Green Room opened 
wes only less gloomy than that dismal apartment, in 
spite of its lofty and carved ceiling and the stained 
window at one end, 

Mrs. Craven came to meet them here, stepping out 
of the painted light noiselessly as a shadow, and 
gliding on before them, white-haired and dull-eyed, 
and with a face as blank of colour and expression as 
a sheet of white paper. 

Crawley laughed disagreeably at his companion’s 
momentary surprise. 

“ Don't say I’m not equal to my part, sir baronet,” 
he said, “‘ when I can convert into so useful a tool 
as that the worst enemy man ever had. That woman 
owes her white hair tome. She could destroy me 
utterly, yet she is my slave, you see. She is about 
to usher us into my lady wife’s breakfast parlour, 
where, if Bess has done her duty, her ladyship is 
this moment at breakfast, with her son, the young 
heir—our son, Sir Robert !” 

P Sir Robert absolutely whitened at the other’s au- 
acity. 

“You will never dare!” he stammered, remember- 
ing, with shrinking nerves, what lightning could 
flash on occasion from the Lady Isabel’s midnight 
eyes. “ You will only anger and provoke her. You 
are rash and hasty, Maurice.” * 

“ Tush !” answered false Maurice, contemptuously. 
“Do you imagine anything isto be gained by half- 
way measures at thisstage? What we get we must 
take by storm. Since it is not in our power to de- 
ceive her ladyship, she must be compelled!” 

Sir Robert did not reply. 

They were by this time in the living part of the 
great mansion, treading luxurious, wide, bright-car- 
peted halls, whose soft, warm atmosphere was very 
different from the chill of the seldom-used east 
wing. 

Lhe baronet did not speak more on this subject 
now, because it might not be safe to do so; but as 
they moved forward, with Craven flitting on before, 
his pale eyes roved each way, watching for the ap- 
proach of any one who might have known him who 
was gone. 

They met a footman who had been at Kirston in 
lost Maurice’s time, and coupling the extraordinary 








LCRAWLEY'S REQUEST, 


resemblance of this false claimant to his master’s 
position with the information circulated already as 
to his so-called return the man was ready enough to 
acknowledge him, and to be flattered at the smiling 
graciousness with which he was himself recognized, 
as he supposed by his master, 

Sir Robert had hurried to whisper to Crawley as 
soon as he saw him: 

“There is Digby—be quick and speak to him, and 
ask him after his wife—‘ Pretty Nan,’ they used to 
call her.” 

The villain did so, and won poor Digby as he had 
the conceited butler 

The soft place in Digby’s heart was for his wife, 
who was a hopeless invalid now, but had once been 
stout as any, and prettier than most. 

Mrs. Craven stood waiting for them at a door a 
little farther on. 

As they approached she opened this door and held 
it for them to enter, without looking up or glancing 
within. 

A handsome breakfast parlour was disclosed, the 
glow of fire at one side, ruddy tints upon the walls, 
and a crimson carpet and curtains. 

In the centre of the room was an oval table set out 
with an elegant breakfast service, and places laid for 
five persons. 

Living the isolated life she did, and devoted to her 
- Lady Isabel always had the child at meals with 

er. 

Her companion and nominal friend Miss Mount 
made a third, and though she had been there some 
moments waiting for Miss Mount to come Lady 
Isabel in her preoccupation and anxiety had not no- 
ticed the additional covers laid by her officious butler’s 
orders. 

Lady Isabel stood at one of the windows Jooking 
forth upon a curve of the broad avenue, which 
wound from the park gates to the entrance of the 
mansion. Perhaps she was wondering if her auda- 
cious visitors of the night before would come again 
this morning, or how soon they might arrive, for she 
had no suspicions that they had remained under her 
roof instead of going away. 

Lady Isabel was in black as usual, and this was 
unrelieved by a single ornament. 

Her bair also was dressed very plainly, but this 
severe style of toilet seemed to enhance rather than 
detract from that pure and lofty beauty. 

Her little boy stood on the deep cushioned window 
seat, her arm clasping him, and his thrown lovingly 
about her neck. 

He was a graceful and handsome boy, stout and 
manly looking for his age, with his mother’s black 

















































eyes, hair, complexion and features, but still with « 
likeness to that lost father whom he had never seen 
that struck every one who had ever known him. 
That likeness lay mostly in the expression—in the 
sunny, laughing, beaming look, the winning smile, 
the sweet, engaging manner and spirited bearing, 
which had so especially characterized the lost one. 

He was called after his grandfather Hugh. 

“Not even my child shall bear my lost Manurice’s 
name,” Lady Isabel had said, when she named him. 

As Sir Robert and his confederate stood one in- 
stant in the lofty doorway of this room looking at its 
unconscious mistress, Esther Mount came down the 
grand hall and waited an instant beside the evil pair, 
looking at each with calm gray eyes and faintly curv- 
ing lips. 

False Maurice silently extended his hand. 

Sir Robert bent and breathed an anxious word in 
her ear. 

“ Shall I have my own price?” Esther Mount ut- 
tered, in scarcely audible accents. 

“ Yes,” responded Crawley, quickly. 

“ Yes,” said Sir Robert. 

And the three, lifting their eyes, met the bright, 
indignant flash of Lady Isabel’s amazed orbs. 

Esther Mount was first to rally to her self-posses- 
sion. She drew the others forward into the room, a 
hand of each in one of hers. 

“Oh, Isabel!” she cried, in honeyed accents, “ how 
happy you must be, and how handsome your husband 
has grown!” 

Lady Isabel only answered her with a look. 

“Why this intrusion?” she demanded of Sir 
Robert. ‘How dare you come here?” to the other. 

She saw beyond the doorway Jacob Formy] looking 
on unabashed, she beheld her mysterious housekeeper 
standing with unlifted eyes, her face white as the 
dead, her lips rigid and set. 

Wome to the heart of the lovely, lofty-souled lady 
was forced the consciousness that she looked upon 
enemies. 

She felt as if the meshes of some horrible web were 
closing round her. 

She glanced down at her little son. Ah! if ke 
were but grown he would fight for her instead of she 
for him. 

She looked back at Esther Mount. Sir Robert had 
not replied to her. It was Crawley’s doing, coming 
here at this time—let him answer. Noone had spoken 
a word, 

“ That villain is not my husband, Esther!” my lady 
said, reproachfully, and with sharp indignation, 

Esther Mount glided forward, and laid a soft, per- 
suasive touch on Lady Isabel’s arm, 
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“Never mind,” she said, “let us have breakfast 
first and talk afterward. You have no objection to 
this gentleman breakfasting with us, have you, Isabel, 
dear? No one shall say le is your husband if you do 
not like.” 

And Esther Mount glanced significantly over her 
shoulder at the servants, who had by this time 
gathered in the doorway, as much as to say: 

“ Her mind is turned by the shock, you see, and we 
must humour her.” 

Lady Isabel recoiled, casting one look at the bale. 
ful, beautiful face of the boldimpostor. He was look. 
ing at her son. 

The mother shuddered and drew her boy nearer.to 
herself. She shuddered at the expression of her 
enemy’s handsome, wicked face. Itwasas though a 
vampire had fastened its horrible regards upon a 
victim. 

Lady Isabel turned toward the silent, motionless 
housekeeper. 

“Mrs. Craven,” she said, loftily, “I will have 
breakfast in my own apartments. Semd it to me at 
once. These gentlomem, being the,guests of Miss 
Mount, will be entertaimed here, if it so-please them, 
by her.” 

She swept toward the, doom, The villaim: who 
claimed lost Maumice’s place toward her.as she 
was passing and caught young: Hugh from he» very 
arms, 

The startled boy struggled: and fought) and tozeat 
the face of his captor like a young pamther, but: be» 
tween the mother and the chitd Siv Robext and Lsther 
Mount closed swiftly. 

It was the woman, the. false friend who bad in a 
whisper suggested this bold mevex 

Lady Isabel stood white amd half-frenzied, but 
still, She was too proud to descend to a physical 
struggle. She stood still, amd though her bosom 
heaved with agitation, and her beart was: beating so 
as to nearly stifle her, though sho was,dizay with 
anger and agony, she spoke, calmly: 

“ Hugh?” 

The boy stopped struggling instantly, 

His captor restored him with.a chill laugh. 

“You have not taught my child to love me, 
Isabel,” he said, boldly. 

An awful whiteness swept Lady Isabel Champion's 
perfect face, but she gave no other sign that she 
heard these frightfully insulting words. 

She was a short-tempered, impulsive woman, but 
love made her polite now. 

She saw that a deep and deadly plot was at work 
for her destruction and her son’s. She felt vaguely 
that it was necessary to do nothing rashly. Perhaps 
she had seen that deceitful glimmer in Esther Mount’s 
cold gray eyes, and read something of its meaning. 
She took her boy’s hand and led him back to herown 
apartments. 

Crawley turned with hypocritical sorrow to the 
housekeeper. 

“You had better take her breakfast to her,” he 
said; “she won’t even eat with me, you see. 
Strange,” he added, to the others, but for the gaping 
servants, “that my Isabel, whose love has endured 
so true and tender for me all these years, should 
fail me now. I had better go back to Africa, Sir 
Robert,” 

Craven had not stirred till he spoke. Then she 
turned, still without lifting her eyes, and glided away. 

“Close the door, Mr. Formyl,’’ said Crawley, 

Aud the trio sat down to breakfast. 

“ What next?” questioned Sir Robert, 

“She must never leave her private apartments 
again till she has given up,” said Crawley, ina low 
voice, setting his teeth. 

Esther Mount looked at them both serenely, as the 
servant entered with the chocolate. 

The remainder of the conversation was attuned for 
servants’ ears. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Plead with seas, and reason down the winds, 
Yet thou shalt ne’er convince me. Shakespeare. 

As Mrs. Craven was quitting Lady Isabel's apart- 
ments, after having herself silently and in that new, 
automatic manner served her, Lady Is:be! extended 
to her two letters which she had li sty written 
while breakfast was being brought in. 

“TI wish you to see that these go, Craven,” she 
said, gravely. 

a woman eyed the letters distrustfully, but she 
Bald: 

“ Yes, my lady,” and took them away with her. 

She was afraid to refuse and afraid to take them, 

She glanced at the superscriptions. Oue was to 
my lady’s lawyer and man of businoss, Mr. Timothy 
Shrive, the other to the present Lord Champion, 
that cousin to whom had descended the title and 
such of the estates as were entailed in the male line, 

Mrs. Craven took them to the bad trio, who were 
in the breakfast-room yet. 





“Shall she post them ?” asked Crawley. 

“Ttcan do no harm in the lawyer’s case,” an- 
swered Sir Robert ; “he is all right; I don’t know 
about his lordship. He has always been sore about 
so much of the property going away from the title, 
but he is called an honest man” 

“The very thing for us, then,” sneered Crawley. 
“Honest men are always obstinate. We will detain 
my lady’s letter to him, however, long enough to 
write him first ourselves. Hers shall follow after 
ours has had time to settle in his mind.” 

Half an hour later Lady Isabel’s bell rang, and 
she ordered her carriage. 

As before, Mrs, Craven came to her master for 
instructions. 

“You will hawe to let her go,” declared Sir 
Robert ; “you had better not try what you spoke of 
at breakfast till after the investigation.” 

Thetwo had a jangling discussion on this point. 
Crawley was doggedly set upon his own way, that 
way which pro dto make that proud patrician 
lady a prisoner in herown ancestral mansion. But 
he gave in at last sullenly, Sir Robert having de- 
clared that he would haye nothing more to do with 
him if he did not. 

My lady took her ride, little guessing how near she 
had come to losing it. 

Lady Isabel felt instinctively that. she was en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of danger. But she was of 
such heroic blood, of so proud @ nature, she was so 
used. to command, to independence, that she could 
not realize that word danger. What. could touch 
her, the prond heiress of Kirston Wold? 

But. asshedrove her smart-stepping ponies through 
the open drive, away upon the low-lying downs that 
lay below Kiraton, the 
sneering eyes of\ the villain who had dared pretend 
to her to be hershusband haunted her. Something 
like a -presentimems of what: awaited her if she.re- 
turned to Kixaton. Wold again now she was outiof it 
came over hem 

Her little som was on, the seat beside her; ehat- 
tering in his innecent, childish way. He had talked 
of the event.of ithe morning; but, with a rare deli- 
cacy for a child, seeing how it pained his mother, 
had ceased speaking of it. 

The thought of him, and of how that man had 
snatched him from her and called him his child, 
thrilled the heart of the mother with terrible pain and 
repugnance, She had come out for her usual morn- 
ing drive, thinking that ber unpleasant visitors might 
depart during her absence, Desides, she wanted to 
be alone under the open sky, and away from the 
chance of being interrupted by any one. 

The scene of the night before, followed as it had 
been by that nearly as painful one this morning, had 
shocked her so frightfully that she sometimes fancied 
that she must be going insane. The resemblance of 
the daring impostor to her husband affected her like 
a nightmare. 

The ride did her good. 

It would have been much wiser for her to have 
stayed away from Kirston altogether. now, but fear 
was so unknown a sensation to her that she never 
thought of doing so, 

As she ran up the broad steps .of the mansion she 
said to a servant : 

“Have Sir Robert Calthorpe and—his friend 
gone ?” 

“No, my lady,” the man answered, looking. at her 
curiously. 

The idea that Lady Isabel's mind had been affected 
by the shock of her husband’s unexpected resurrection 
had already been insidiously circulated in the ser- 
vants’ ball. 

The servants had accepted Sir Robert’s clever 
counterfeit for the genuine article without a sus- 
picion. The resemblance was so extraordinary, and 
so many years had passed since the disappearance of 
their master, that this was scarcely to be wondered 
at. Their eyes were not sharpened by that passion- 
ate.and idolatrous affection with which their beau- 
tiful mistress had regarded her husband; and Sir 
Robert and his protégé, accompanied by Esther 
Mount, had spent the interval of Lady Isabel’s ab- 
sence in a visit to the servants’ hall, in which the 
impostor, primed by Sir Robert, had pretended to 
recognize many of them, and had said. to each some 
flattering speech calculated to impress them. favour. 
ably toward himself. 

My lady looked at the man she had questioned as 
if she doubted if she had heard him aright. Shedid 
not know that Orawley and Sir Robert had remained 
at Kirston over. night. She supposed thatwhen they 
presented themselves in the morning that they came 
from Calthorpe Court. 

The beautiful, haughty face darkened with a pas, 
sionate emotion, and she hurried past the man, and 
entered the house with a decided step. 

She went, just as she was, to the library, whence— 
the door being ajar—came the sound of voices. 


handsome, evil face, the cold}. 








Without pausing to listen, where she might have 
heard something of vast and terrible importance to 
herself, she pushed open the door and entered, lead- 
ing her little son. 

The two standing before the library fire looked up 
with a start to behold Lady Isabel and the child—he 
with his prettybxowz hair blown in picturesque dis- 
order about hig darkyibright face, his cheeks flushed 
with the ride, his eyes flashing with childish vivacity 
and spirit. Hejgave Orawleyastrangely daring and 
defiant look, wha@h the latter returned with interest. 


The two ful each other as enemies. 

My lady, lanced at Crawley ; she addressed 
herself to 

“T did t. todim@s you here on my return,” 
she said, vhihey 

Sir Robert stele alook at Crawley. 

“Did you nese” he-answored. “Then you are 
doubtleaseagreeabhy surprised.” 


He spoke'sequietly; he looked’ so determined, the 
sneer om his sa ’s kip, was so palpable, that 
Lady Isabel felt her heart. sink again with an inde- 
finable presemtimentiof terrible evil. i 

“ Wihen.are you going, if\I may — | a 
tryingte:speak calmly, comtrolling herself by an: ef- 
foxes teatite sameseenct, inward voice seemed to.warn: 
herto:beprndens im this: the first real crisis,ef her 
lifes 

Crawhey stepped forwards. Hehad made a eaxeful 
pro na Ny eaten beom super- 
vised” by Six Robert. very. wave of his’ -hair 
was like lost Mansiee’s, He looked fearfully like the 


man he aimed to personate. 
— Isabel gasped as if for-breath as she looked 
at. 


Permit me,” said this impestor, laying: aslender 
white band gently upon the bamenet’s, “ permit me to 
saya werd to:herladyship. Isabel,’ he said, “ [am 
never going. Yon are my wife, I love you as I do 
mysoul,” fizing his bold, dark, beantifal eyes in 
dezing glance on that perfect face. “ET will never 
give. you up to another, even though, you have learned 
toforget meand love some onelse. You will return 
to me when find I am not to be driven away. 
You are mine, and I will not give you up.” 

Lady Isabel’s lovely lip curled slightly at this im- 
passioned speech. 

“ You act well,” she said, “ but you will never con- 
quer me. Youwand your patron diere had better un- 
derstand that, and not waste your time. Yon had 
better give up your vile plans, whatever they are, 
and leave me in peace. Do you imagine that you 
can convince me thatiyoware my husband? I know 
that you are not. my husband. You look like him 
enough to be his evil spirit, You resemble. him so 
much that it turns me cold to look at you. But you 
are no more he than thohgh the fiend- himself had 
put on his semblance and come to me, I desire that 
you depart from Kirston at once. I insist upon your 
immediate departure from Kirston.” 

Crawley and Sir Robert both smiled. 

“Tf you do not go of your own accord I will have 
you,” looking at Crawley, “thrust ont’ by my ser- 
vants.” 

Crawley’s handsome face whitened a little. He 
gave Lady Isabel a hard, defiant look, and sat down 
in one of the easiest, most luxuriously cushioned 
chairs in the’ library. 

“Do, by all means,” he said, “try it, my lady— 
your servants‘are better posted than you are.” 

Lady Isabel rang the bell while he was speaking: 

(To be continued.) 





EXTRAORDINARY PRICE OF A VIOLIN.—At & 
sale by auction at Dresden recently was sold the 
famons Violin which Count Trautsmaunsdorff, Grand 
Squire of Charles VI., bought from Jacob Stainer 
under peculiar, conditions. ‘le couat paid Staiver 
sixty-six gold, caralas cash for the instrument, and 
engaged to give him.a good. dinner daily for life, 
besides 100 florins a month, a new coat per annum, 
two barrels of beer, and the material for light and* 
heat. Further, in case of Stainer’s marriage, he was 
to receive,as many hares as he required, and twelve 
baskets of fruit. His.old nurse was to receive the 
same quantity. As the vendor. lived sixteen years 
his violin cost the count 20,000 florins. It was sold 
recently for 2,500 thalers. 

Tue Anmy Purcuass System.—A royal warrant, 
dated the 12th August, directs. thatthe pay of 
officers appointed since the 1st. January, 1873, or 
who may hereafter be appointed to be colonels of 
regiments of cavalry of the line, shall (provided they, 
liave received, or may hereafter receive, the differ- 
ence which formerly existed between the cavalry 
and infantry commissions,,or have uo difference to 
receive between the value of, those commissions), 
be at the rate of 1,000/;. yearly. Another, royal 
warrant ordérs the compulsory retirement of staff 
officers of pensioners, over sixty years of age, and if 
the officer has been not, less than twenty yeara & 
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staff officer of pensioners, and has an aggregate 


setviee of thittyfive- years, he is to retire upon fall . 


pay ag major; vis., 16s. per day. 

Tux Loss or tHe ‘ Oapramny’—Two orna- 
mental brass tablets have been erected as mural 
monuments on thenorth wall of St. Paui’s Cathedral, 
in the recess enclosing the monument to the memory 
of Lord Melbourne, to the memory of ‘the officers, 
artificers, seamen, marines, and boys who were lost 
in the “ Captain,” which foundered off Cape Finis- 
terre, September 7th, 1870. One. tablet bears’ a 
model of the ship. 

Mixron’s Toms.—It is not generally known that 
John Milton’s tomb ig still intact'in London, and that 
at the parish church of St: Giles’s, Oripplegate, the 
remains of the great poet, interred in 1674, lie with 
those of his father, buried in 1646. At the south- 
east end of the church an elaborate shrine, designed 
by: Mr. E. Woodthorpe, has been erected over the 
original marble bust by Bacon, and the poet lies a 
short distance from it, The church is well worth a 
visit, and is the oldest but one in' London, being 
built by Alforne in 1990, Itis of grand proportions. 

An NPAN? PHENOMENON.—M, Henri Wieniawski, 
the well-known entrepreneur, has. discovered at San 
Francisco a child of most extraordinary talents. 
This “infant phenomenon” is the son of a jeweller 
in that city, and although only ten years old pos- 
sesses @ surprising’: memory and faculty for music. 
It is said that he can repeat. with exactitude, after-a 
single hearing, pieces by the most difficult composers, 
M. Wieniawski proposes to place the child in the 
Vienna Conservatoire, where he will have the ad- 
vantage of regular studivs, 

Man was Nor Meant To Fry.—M. de Groof, 
who in June failed in his attempt to fly at Brussels, 
has met with another fiasco at Liége, where he had 
arranged to perform his experiment ‘in public. It 
was impossible to inflate the balloon by which he was 
to ascend in the garden where the experiment was to 
be performed, consequently it was filled with gas not 
far off, and held with cords bya number of soldiers 
who were conveying it to the garden. While 
moving along, however, the cord came against some 
telegraph wires, and M. Groof, seeing that the wires 
were: about to be broken, called ont to the men to 
slacken the cord. Misunderstanding this direction, 
they let the balloon go, and it was.soon out of the 
reach of the disappointed projector, 

PRINCE ALFRED OF ENGLAND's HOUSE FOR THE 
Poor.—A letter from Moscow states that the com- 
mittee of a charitable society of the city have re- 
solved, in honour of the betrothal of the Grand 
Duchess Maria Alexandrovna with the Duke of 
Edinburgh, to erect at their own expense a building 
to furnish lodgings for the poor at a low rate and to 
give it the name of “Prince Alfred of England’s 
House for the Poor.” M.Souchinsky, curator of the 
society, has received from Jugenheim the following 
reply to his telegram on this matter:—“With the 
permission of his Majesty the Emperor we accept 
your offer with gratitude, and we beg you to trans- 
mit to those to whom they are due the expression of 
our acknowledgments.—Ma RIE—ALFRED.” 

Tue Otpssr MrRcHANT: VEsseL: KNowni—A 
Philadelphia paper states that the barque “ True 
Love,” which arrived at that port from Greenland, 
is‘the oldest merchant vessel known. Ske is quite 
primitive or peculiar in structure, having been built 
inthe year 1764, and is consequently 109 years old. 
The sides batter inward to the top of the gunwale, 
and this makes the vesse} much broader at the water- 
line than on deck. In nautical language the sides 
are known as “ tumbling home,” because they fall in 
above the bends. The vessel was built twelve years 
before the American Revolution, and was constructed 
for parties residing in Hull, England, and’still hails 
from that place, For 47 years’ she was engaged in 
the whaling business in the Northern Seas, and ap- 
peared to be at home among the icebergs of the Arc- 
tic region. The timbers appear to be as'sound now 
as when they were erected on the stocks. 

Discovery oF Corns, ETC.—A communication 
from Bougia (Algeria), states that excavations ef- 
fected near the Col de Takrieds have produced dis- 
coveries of great interest. Twenty silver coins, and 
forty-six in bronze, belonging to various periods of 
the’ Roman domination, were found ina vase of red 
pottery under the flagstones of the triclinium (or 
upper room) of'a villa. The walls of that’ apartment 
were in stucco covered with frescoes of an extremely 
loose character, similar to those kept in the secret 
museum at Naples. A bronze bust, richly gilt, of a 
youth, exquisitely worked, wears the synthesiua, a 
garment which the effeminate Romans only put on 
when at home, reclining before the festive table. The 
base bears'the name of the sculptor, “ Marius Cas- 
cavero, artifex fecit.” Another, of less perfect finish, 
represents Jupiter Tridens. A large numberof tu- 
mutany: stones have also been: discovered, the in- 
scriptions on which are in a good state of’ preserva- 








tidm: One’ of them commemorates the death of a 
prefect of Legion at the age of 110, having fought 
during forty years, another that of a pious priestess 
at 100. A third tablet has the names of fifteen 
members of the Municipal Council. 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., etc. 
ooo 
CHAPTER XXX. 

Miss Rossiter had spent a very pleasant afternoon 
with her friend Mrs, Barton, at the Ridge House, and 
enjoyed herself famously in talking of Mrs, Schuy- 
ler, whom she never could like, she said, even though 
she must confess that her personal appearance was in 
her favour, 

“That wasall a hoax about her being lame and 
old; Godfrey wrote it to tease us,” she said, “She 
cannot be more than thirty-five, and has really some 
claims to good looks, while her manners are not bad. 
But she is an adventuress—a poor governess, and 
nothing more ; and she has‘taken dear Emily’s place, 
and everything must give way to her, and our plea- 
sant home is broken up for ever.” And Miss Rossiter 
cried a little as she told of the furniture, which had 
been sent from the house as utterly useless now, and 
not good enough for “my lady,” ** when I would have 
liked it somuch from the memories clustering around 
it+the very bed Emily died on, and I saw her too!” 

Miss Rossiter sobbed, and Mrs. Barton tried to 
comfort her, and said it was hard, and that, if it 
would be any comfort to her dear friend, she would 
not call upon the intruder, or let her daughter Rosa- 
mond call either. 

That would be some consolation, for Mrs. Grey 
Barton; of the Ridge House, was a sort of queen in 
the neighbourhood ‘since Lady Emily died, and a 
slight from her was sure to be felt’; so Miss Rossiter 
allowed herself to be comforted; and, after dinner, 
drove herself home in the soft, autumnal twilight. 

Edith was standing on the piazza when she came 
up the steps, and, greeting her kindly, asked if she 
had spent a pleasant day. 

“Yes, it is always pleasant at the Ridge, Mrs, 
Barton is considered the first lady iu the town,” Miss 
Rossiter replied, and she swept proudly up the stairs, 
feeling that by enlightening Edith with regard to 
Mrs. Barton’s standing she was preparing her to feel 
the slight about to be put on her. 

It was not light enough in her room for her to see 
anything distinctly when she entered it, and she laid 
aside hat and shawl and turned up the gas before 
she observed the change. Then she started and 
looked again, and rubbed her eyes, and wondered if 
she were threatened with softening of the brain, as 
she had sometimes feared, and saw things which 
existed only in her imagination. No, there was no 
fancy here, The airy, graceful bedstead of oak and 
black walnut, which she had left there that morning, 
was gone, and in its place loomed the huge, old- 
fashioned thing on which she would not sleep for the 


world. She was ‘superstitious in many things, and 
nothing gould have tempted her to go alone after 
dark to her sister’s grave, or any other grave, and 


she certainly would not pass a night on a bed where 
a sister had died—ay, where she had seen her die, 
and where she could see her now. For a moment 


‘she stood im the room, wondering what she should 


do. , 

“ Well, auntie, what’s the matter? Don’t you like 
it? You are white as a sheet,’’ came cheerily from 
Godfrey; who was sauntering down the hall. “ You 
see I thought I’d surprise you, and I worked like a 
beaver to get it set up. It’s all right, I hope.” 

“Yes, Godfrey, yes,” Miss Rossiter gasped. “It 
was kind in you, but—but i 

“ Bot what, auntie?’ Don’t you really want it in 
there ?”” 

“No, Godfrey. I thought I did, but I don’t. I’m 
silly, and my nerves are all unstrung with trouble, 
and I cam see my poor sister so plainly, I should 
not sleep a wink all night, and I—I—oh, Godfrey— 











was the brightness of the day and perhaps it was an 

unconfessed desire to see the bride of whose per- 

sonal as Om 80 many conflicting rumours were 

afloat. I had seen her, but I was early at church in 

my seat by the organ, unaccountably nerveless and} 
excited when I knew that the Schuyler carriage had 

stopped at the door, and that I should soon see again 

the beautifal woman who had interested me so. 

greatly; 

The Morrisses, and Montgomeries, and Bartons. 
from the Ridge, and indeed all. the great families of 
the neighbourhood were already in their seats, and 
had said their prayers, and found their places, aud 
arranged themselves comfortably and becomingly 
when the Schuylers came in, Mr. Schuyler and his 
— with Godfrey and the young ladies following 
after. 

Edith’s dress was very plain and simple, a rich 
black silk, with some kind of a gauzy white scarf 
around her shoulders, and a white chip bonnet, with 
lace and blue ribbons; that was all. There was nc 
attempt at display, no hint of a costly wardrobe in 
her toilet, and yet the verdict of every one was, 
“ How elegant,” as with eyes cast down and a flush 
on her fair cheek she walked up the aisle and took 
her seat in the Schuyler pew, where Emily had 
sat before her. There was perfect silence during 
the moment she was on her knees, but when she rose 
and threw a swift, curious glance about her we re- 
covered ourselves, 

Edith was not thinking of the solemn service in 
which she joined involuntarily, nor of the many eyes 
turned upon her, but of the Sundays years ago when 
she was a worshipper in that same house, though 
not in that pew, crimson-cushioned and velvet car- 
peted, but in the humbler seat farther back, where 
now by some strange chance fittle Gertie sat, her 
blue eyes fixed upon the bride, and her face wearing 
an expression of perfect content as if she under- 
stood the general impression the beautiful lady had 
made, 

Miss Rossiter was not there. Sho had told Mrs. 
Barton not to expect her. It would be too great a 
strain upon her nerves to see that doll in Emily's 
place, with everybody looking at her, and some ad- 
miriug her, as no doubt they would. Sho called her 
“a doll,” and Mrs. Barton was prepared for a pinks 
and-white expressionless creature, with some claim- 
to being pretty, and an unmistakeablo lower-class 
air abont her, but she was not prepared for this 
superb beauty, who took her breath away, and made 
her mentally revoke her promise not to cal! or notice 
her in any way. 

It would not do to slight that woman, who would 
become a leader in society, aud Mrs. Barton did 








propose to doit. She would rather run tho of 
offeuding Miss Rossiter; and when at: last church 
was out, and they were waiting for thejcarriages ont- 
side the door, she managed to get introduced, and 
presented her daughter Rosamond, who, for the re- 
mainder of the day, spoke of nothing but the beauty 


and grace and style of Mrs, Schuyler. 

Little Gertie half stopped as if to claim acquaint- 
ance, but Mary Rogers led her away, and I saw the 
child look back several times at the lady to whom 
she had not yet spoken, but whom she was to meet 
that very day at the grave of Abelard Lyle. 

Godfrey had said to her, “I must go to the gravo- 
to-morrow after dinner,” and as she wished to see 
that all was right, to water the flowers and root up 
any strange weed which might have come to sight. 
since her last visit, she resolved to be there before 
him and enjoy his surprise. 

She knew dinner at Schuyler Hill was served até 
two o'clock on Sundays, and as Godfrey was not 
likely to get out before three she had plenty of time, 


| and after her own early dinner started for the ceme- 


tery. 

There was not much to be done, for the grave waa 
like a pretty flower bed, and after pulling a weed or 
two, and digging around a heliotrope, she sat down 


| to rest upon the broad marble at the foot of the monu- 


ment. 
Gertie was rather tired, and the day was warm and 


oh, Godfrey—take it away, do, please, there is a good | Godfrey long in coming, and at last sho fell asleep 


boy!” 

Sie was crying a little and trembling a great deal, 
and*as Godfrey could not resist tears he promised 
readily, aud, passing his arm playfully around her 
waist, drew her into the room and said: 

“All right; let’s go at it now. You ring the bell 
and@ I'l! pull it to pieces.” 

It did not take long to undo the work of the morn- 
ing, and the obnoxious bedstead, which nobody 
seemed to want, was soon stored away in the attic, 
while, with the help of a little morphine and an 
electric shock heavier than usual, Miss Rossiter slept 
tolerably well that night. 

+ * * * 

There was a great crowd at church that first 

Sunday after Mrs. Schuyler’s arrival. Perhaps it 





| with her head against the marble, and did not hear 


the sound of footsteps on the grassy path which led 
across’ the lawn to the grave. 

Some one was coming, but it was not Godfrey. 

He was sitting with Alice upon the balcony and 
asking her if she expected a new pupil at school that 
afternoon, and if she’d like him to go with her. 

Mr, Schuyler was taking his Sunday nap in his 
easy-chair, and thus left to herself Edith had re- 
solved upon a visit to the grave, toward which she 
looked so many times since her arrival at Schuyler 
Hill. 

She had seen me at church that morning, and re- 
cognized me by the name which Godfrey gave me » 
when he shook my hand, standing very uear to 
her, 
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There had been a quick turn of her eyes towards 
me, but what she thought of the thin, dark woman 
whom she had left a girl of thirteen I do not know. 
Possibly, however, she remembered my promise with 
regard to Abelard’s gravo, and seizing her first op- 
portunity went to see how that promise had been 
kept. 

buly once before had she ever been there, and 
that when she planted the rosebush which now 
twined about the monument and made a screen 
from the sun for the little girl sleeping so sweetly, 
with her bright hair falling like a silken veil around 
her face, and her dimpled hands folded on her lap. 

And thus Edith first saw her distinctly, asleep on 
the grave of Abelard Lyle, his monunient her pillow 
and the rose tree which grew above him her shade. 
How beautiful she was, and Edith paused a moment 
to look at her, wondering who she was, and then 
concluding from the hair that it must be Gertie 
Westbrooke, who had thrown her the bouquet, 

She went close up to the grave, marvelling to find it 
in perfect order, and feeling a sense of suffocation 
when she saw the very vase she had given Ettie 
Armstrong standing there fall of freshly gathered 
flowers, which seemed to speak to her so plainly from 
the dead. Who had done this as if in welcome to 
her? Was there any one at Schuyler Hill who sus- 
pected her identity ? 

“Impossible,” she said to herself, as she sat down 
tpon the iron chair which stood near to the grave. 
‘There was no look of recognition on Ettie Arm 
‘strong’s face,and she alone knew of my love for 
Abelard. It is very strange, and this child here too 
asleep. What a beautiful face she has, and who is it 
she resembles ?” Edith thought, as she marked tle 
regular features, the transparent complexion, the long 
silken lashes and the glossy auburn hair of the un- 
conscious child. 

How plump and pretty were the dimpled hands 
which lay one on her lap and the other on the 
greer sward beside her, where it had fallen in the 
abandonmentof sleep. How small too and perfectly 
formed were the little feet. Edith wondered to see 
them encased in such dainty boots, just as she won 
dered at the whole appearance of the child who 
interested and fascinated her so much, 

“T wish she would awake. I'd like to talk with 
her,” she mused, and as if the wish had communicated 
itself to Gertie the long lashes lifted slowly, dis- 
closing a pair of eyes so bright and blue and lovely 
in their expression that Edith half started up and 
thought, with a pang of eyesshe had seen years ago, 
but which were now closed for ever and laid away 
beneath the turf at her very feet. 

Gertie was quite awake now, and a sweet smile 
broke over her face and showed itself in her very 
eyes when she saw who was with her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Schuyler,” she said, advancing at once 
and without the least timidity towardthe lady. ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Schuyler, it’s you. I was waiting for Godfrey 
and went to sleep and had such a nice dream of 
mother, who was alive, ] thought, and father too.” 

She was standing close to Edith, who reached out 
her hand, took Gertie’s in ii, and, forgetting that 
Mrs. Rogers was not the child’s own mother, said, 
in some surprise : 

“ Your mother is not dead!” 

“ Yus, she is,” Gertie replied. “She died when I 
was a little tiny girl, and father married again and 
Auntie Rogers tock me away, and then father died 
too, in Italy, Is not Mr. Godfrey coming to see the 
grave? He said he would yesterday.” 

She was more intent on Godfrey than on her pa- 
rentage, and, at her mention of the grave, Edith 
asked, quickly ; 

“What grave is Godfrey coming to see?” 

“ This one,”’ and Gertie poiuted to the flower-bed 
where the vase was standing. ‘ You see,” she con- 
tinued, “this is Mr. Lyle’s grave—Mr. James Lyle, 
who died in saving Mr. Godfrey’s life. He was work- 
ing on the tower of the house at Schuyler Hill, and 
Mr. Godfrey was a little boy, and climbed up and 
slipped, and Mr. Lyle caught him, and threw him 
where he was safe, but fell himself down—down 
—down—to the very earth, where he was smashed 
all to bits, and they took him up as dead as dead 
could be : 

Gertie was very eloquent and earnest, and emplia- 
sized her “ down—down—down ” with a wave of her 
hand in the air and a stamp of her foot upon the 
ground, while Edith, who could not speak for the 
uuseen fingers at her throat, sat gazing at her, mo- 
tionless and completely fascinated by her face and 
manne: and voice, which last had in it the ring of 
something familiar—something heard years azo, 
when she was young and listened to the bell in the 
old church-tower ringing on a Sunday morning. 

Abelard used to come to her then and walk wu 
her to church and the girl’s voice reminded her of 
those days and sent a thrill through every nerve. 
When she could speak she asked : 





“How did you learn all this, and who keeps the 
grave so nice?” 

“T do; for you see Miss Armstrong—that’s my 
teacher, she was at church to-day, and plays the 
organ—she came here with me one time, and when 
Iasked about the graves she told me whose they 
were—that is, the newest ones. That great, tall 
stone is on the first Mrs, Schuyler’s grave. She was 
not half as pretty as you, they say. This grand 
stone cost—ob, so much! I dote on graves, and like 
to hear about them, and Miss Armstrong told me 
about this poor boy,or man he must have been, for 
he was a young girl’s-beau.” 

“ A what?” Edith gasped. 

And Gertie went on: 

“There was a beautiful young girl here then— 
Heloise Fordham, that’s her name—and she liked 
Mr. Lyle, and he liked her, and she cried so when he 
was killed, and had a dreadful headache ; and, when 
she went away, she made Miss Armstrong promise 
to keep up the grave till she came back to see it, and 
to water the rosebush which she set in, and keep 
the vase full of flowers in the summer time. And 
Miss Armstrong did water the rose—see how it has 
grown!” 

And Gertie pointed to the climbing rose twined 
around the monument as she went on: 

“ For a while she tended the grave, hoping to hear 
from the girl, or that she would come , but she never 
did, and so at last she grew tired-like and careless, 
and, when she told me about it that day, it was a 
sight to see for weeds. I like to dig and work in 
the dirt, andso I made it nice, thinking Godfrey 
would be pleased ; and then, too, do you know, I do 
it part for the girl Heloise, who lived in the very 
house where | live now, and slept in my very room. 
And the poor man was carried there, and his coffin 
and funeral were in the great room; but I never told 
auntie, because she is afraid of ghosts. I am not, 
though, and I like to think about him and her, and to 
make believe she is there with me, crying by the 
wiudow for the lover dead downstairs; and once— 
it’s funny, but it was the night you came—I lay awake 
ever so long, and faucied she was there, ani, before 
1 knew it, said right out aloud, ‘ Poor Heloise, Gertie 
is sorry for you.’” 

“Oh, child, child, hush, hush!” Edith cried, as she 
drew Gertie to her and pressed her close to her side. 

“Why, is it wicked? Was it naughty to make be- 
lieve she was there and talk to her?” Gertie asked, 
wonderingly. 

And Edith replied : 

“No, no, not that; talk to her, pity her, pray for 
her all you please; and tell me, bas nothing been 
heard of Ler since she went away ?” 

“ Nothing, and Miss Armstrong said maybe she’s 
dead or married. I do not like to think her dead. I’d 
rather believe her married and alive. Don’t you sup- 
pose she is?” 

“Yes, yes, 1 believe she is married; and I know 
she would be so grateful to you and love you so much 
if she knew what care you take of the grave, Gertie,” 
and, obeying an impulse she could not resist, Edith 
smoothed the bright hair back from the fair white 
forehead, and, looking straight into the clear, blue 
eyes, kissed the child, whose lips kissed back again 
and sent a strange tremor through every nerve of 
Edith’s body. 

“Had you heard of this grave before?” Gertie 
asked, puzzled a little at the lady’s manner. 

And Edith replied: 5 

“Yes; Godfrey told me of it, and Mr, Shuyler 
tvo, and on our bridal tour-we wert to see his mother, 
Ab—Mr, Lyle’s, I mean ;” and in a low tone of voice 
Edith told the listening child of the white-haired, 
sweet-faced old woman knitting in the sunshine by 
the door of the thatched cottage among the heather 
hills, ‘*I promised to write to her,’’ she added, “ and 
tell her about the grave, aud perhaps you will press 
me some flowers which grew here and I'll send them 
in the letter ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’d like to do that,” Gertie said, 

And in a moment her nimble fingers had gathered 
the few flowers which were still in blossom, and 
which were destined for that home where Abelard 
ouce lived, 

“T pity that old lady so much, and like her too; 
she seems so much like my grandma, though I don’t 
know where she is. Auntie never told me,” 

“ You have one, then?” asked Edith, 

And Gertie told her all she knew of herself, not 
forgetting the forty pounds a year which were to pay 
for her education, for she meant to be a teacher like 
Miss Armstrong, and play the organ, maybe, when 
Miss Armstrong was too old. 

How interested Edith was in this little girl who 
puzzled and confused and bewildered her so; they 

were getting acquainted with each other rapidly, 
when @ man’s step sounded in the distance, and, turn- 
ng quickly, while a look of eager joy lighted up her 
iace, Gertie cried; 


“Tt is Mr. Godfrey.” 

But Mr. Godfrey was still doing duty at Alice’s 
side, and the new comer was no other than Robert 
Macpherson, who was coming directly toward the 
cemetery, which he reached before he discovered the 
occupants, Then, with a start and a blush, as if de- 
tected in something he would hide, he lifted his hat 
to Mrs, Schuyler, and went forward to greet her. 

“ And here is Gertie too,”’ he said, as he offered her 
his hand. 

Then turning again to Edith he said he had just 
come from London in the train which passed a few 
moments ago, 

“Came to-day! Why, Mr. Macpherson, it’s Sun- 
day !” Gertie exclaimed, while Edith smiled, aud 
Mr. Macpherson looked amused as he explained 
tothe child, who believed in the fourth command- 
ment: 

“Yes, Gertie, I know it is Sunday, and that I 
should have waited till to-morrow, inasmuch as there 
was nothing more pressing than homesickness, for 
to tell the truth I was homesick, but this morving 
there came over me such a longing for the country. 
and a familiar face that I resolved to take the very 
first train for Schuyler Hill, and did so. That is 
why I am here on Sunday, little Puritan.” 

And he smiled good-humouredly at Gertie, think- 
ing what a wonderful face she had, and how like she 
was to the sister sleeping under the turf, and then 
he glanced at the well-kept grave and at the monu- 
ment and thename upon it, “James A. Lyle,” and 
said aloud, in an absent kind of way: 

“ Born in Alnwick.” 

“ He saved Godfrey’s life, you know, and lost his 
own,” Gertie explained. 

While Mr. Macpherson bowed and simply an- 
swered: 

“ Yes, I know,” but gave no sign that when on 
reaching the brow of the hill on his way from the 
station he saw the white headstones gleaming iu the 
distance andcame that way to see for himself this 
bie grave of Abelard Lyle, who was boru in Alnu- 
wick, 

“Shall we go to the house? Godfrey will be glad 
to know you are here,” Edith said. 

And as she spoke something in the expression of 
her face made Robert glauce quickly from her to 
Gertie, who was tying on her bonnet, 

“ They certainly ars alike,” he thought. “They 
would do splendidly in a picture as ‘ Les Soeurs.’” 

And then, as Edith was ready, he walked by her 
side with Gertie in attendance, until they reached the 
place where their paths diverged, and then Gertie 
said “ good-bye,” while Edith and Robert went lei- 
surely toward the house, 


CHAPTER XXXII, 

In the course of two or three weeks nearly every- 
body of any social standing in the vicinity of Schuy- 
ler Hill had called upon Mrs. Schuyler. Mrs. Barton 
and her daughter Rosamond from the Ridge had 
driven over at a very early day, much to the discom- 
fiture of Miss Rossiter, who had told her nieces in 
confidence that ‘Mrs. Barton had no intention of 
calling upon a governess,” that “ Mrs. Schuyler need 
not expect much attention from the beau monde,” 
Great, then, was her surprise when she went down 
to meet them ; she could ill conceal her chagrin, and 
greeted them a little coldly even while affecting to 
appropriate their call to herself. But neither Mrs. 
Barton nor Rosamond seemed to notice her perturba- 
tion, and both were delighted with Mrs, Schuyler, 
who looked and appeared as if all her life had been 
passed amid just such surround.ngs as these at Schuy- 
ler Hill, 

Miss Rossiter saw this, and thought best to change 
her tactics altogether ; and when, as she accompanied 
her friend to the door, the latter said to her, ‘I find 
your sister-in-law very charming,” she replied, “ Yes, 
I am very glad you like her; and it was so kind in 
you to call. I appreciate it, I assure you.” 

And this was the ground she coustantly took. Who- 
ever called came expressly for her sake and the sake 
of the family rather than from any desire to be polite 
to the hostess, 

* The Schuylers are so highly respected, and Sister 
Emily was such a favourite with everybody that you 
must expect attention, of course,” she would say to 
Edith, who smiled quietly, and pnderstood what was 
meant quite as well as if it had been put in plainer 
words, 

Miss Rossiter did not like her, but thus far she was 
the only béte noir which Edith had to conteud with. 
Emma was really fond of her, and, at her father’s 
request, sometimes called her mo:her; while Julia, 
though less demonstrative and more inclined to listen 
to her jealous aunt, was always polite; and 
Alice, wishing to please Godfrey, who was never tired 
of praising Edith, affected a great admiration for her 
style and beauty and dress, aud was exceeding gra- 





cious to her. 
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The servants, too, with Mrs. Tiffe at their head, 
had warmly espoused the cause of the new mistress, 
and utterly ignored the orders which Miss Rossiter 
still occasionally issued, so that, in spite of Godfrey’s 
comical predictions of what would probably follow 
the introduction of a new element into the household, 
and that element a stepmother, Edith was very 
happy, in spite of Miss Christine, who seemed to her 
like some grim spider watching for the harmless 


fly. 

Tad Miss Christine been asked why she disliked 
Edith so much she could not have told, or have 
brought @ single accusation against her, except that 
she was not to the purple born, and was there in 
Emily's place, That was all, and that was enough. 
She had declared war against her, and she meant to 
carry it out. 

But Edith understood her, and parried all her 
little mean thrusts, and, when questioned before the 
young ladies of her past life and the people she knew, 
answered that she knew nobody except the families 
where she had taught, and spoke unhesitatingly of 
her mother, who took lodgers to eke out her slender 
income ; and, when Miss Rossiter suggested to her 
that it might be as well not to speak of her mother’s 
lodgers “ to the people of our set,” and offered her 
advice in certain points of etiquette, telling her it 
was better not to laugh quite so much, and that such 
and such dresses were not just the thing for cer- 
tain occasions, Edith answered good-humouredly 
that she was not ashamed of ber mother’s poverty, 
and thanked Miss Rossiter for her advice; but she 
laughed just the same, and inwardly devoutly wished 
the lady would go to the house in London she was 
going to rent for the winter. 

But Miss Rossiter was in no haste to do this; she 
was averse to exertion of any kind, and found the 
luxuries of her brother-in-law’s home so much to her 
taste, and Mrs. Schuyler so much better than she had 
feared, that she had decided to remain until after the 
grand party which was to be given at Schuyler Hill, 
and for which great preparations were making, both 
in the kitchen, where Mrs. Tiffe was in the full tide 
of cake and cream and jelly, and in the town, where 
everybody with any claim to society expected an in- 
vitation. 

Mine came to the school-room, brought by God- 
frey himself, who with Mr. Macpherson was deliver- 
fog them, and I read it after school was over, with 
Gertie standing at my side and looking over my 
shoulder. 

“ Oh, that’s the party I’ve heard about! They are 
to have a band and lights in the trees, and waitersin 
white gloves, and everything. Oh, I wish I could go! 
Do you think they will invite children like me?” 
Gertie asked, excitedly. 

It did not occur to her that there could be any rea- 
son why she should not be invited except that she 
was a child, and I did not enlighten her, but said she 
was probably too young, 

The next morning her face was very bright as she 
told me what she had heard from Norah, who was 
down tosee her mother. Mrs. Rogers was to go up 
and assist in the evening, and Gertie was to go too, 
and perhaps see the dancing from some post of ob- 
servation, while Norah had promised to ask Mrs, 
Schuyler if she might come in and see her after she 
was dressed and before she went downstairs. 

The grand party, which came off on the 10th 
October, was a most splendid affair. The night was 
warm and soft as June, and though there was no 
moon the lanterns in the trees and on the pedestals 
lighted up the grounds sufficiently to show their 
beauty and make it pleasant to walk about in them. 
The house itself was ablaze with light and brilliant 
with rare and costly flowers, while the band in the 
balcony played several sweet airs even before the 
guests began to arrive. In her room upstairs Edith 
stood dressed in her bridal robes, and looking more 
beautiful than she had upon her wedding-day, for her 
cheeks were rounder now, with a soft, delicate pink 
shining through the dazzling white, while her eyes 
had in them a new brighsness and shone like the 
diamonds Norah was clasping on her neck and arms, 

“ Oh, how lovely you are,” Norah said, when the 
last touch was given to her mistress’s toilet, as she 
stood back to admire her. Then, after a moment’s 
hesitancy, she added: 

“There is a girl downstairs dying to see you, 
ma’am, in your pretty dress, Gertie Westbrooke. 
My cousin is here assisting, you know, and brought 
the child. Would you mind her coming up the back 
way just to look at you?” 

“ Certainly not,” Edith replied, and ina few mo- 
ments Gertie came in, her bright face glowing and 
sparkling with delight as she saw the beautiful woman 
standing before the long mirror, decked in satin and 
lace and diamonds, her golden brown hair curled as 
she used to wear it in her girlhood, and falling over 
@ comb behind, 

She did not wear her veil, and thus every part of 














her dress was visible as she stood with the full blaze 
of the gaslight falling upon her, and her diamonds 
fiashing with every turn of her graceful head. 

“Oh, my lady! oh, Mrs. Schuyler, you ought to be 
the queen, only you are a thousand times handsomer 
than she!” Gertie cried, clasping her hands together, 
while ters started to her eyes and dropped from her 
eyelashes, : 

“ Why, child, what is the matter?” Edith asked, 
and Gertie replied : 

“Oh, I don’t know; I always cry when I see a 
beautiful picture or hear grand music, and I cau’t 
help it now when the band is playing outside and the 
house and grounds are lighted up and you so glorious. 
I cau’t help it, Oh, if I only were rich and could go 
with the folks below!” 

“Poor child,”’ Edith said, softly, as she laid her 
hand on the wavy head of the little girl. ‘ You 
might not be as happy as you are now, and then, if 
you were rich, you are too young to attend a party of 
this kind.” 

“ Yes, I know,” Gertie answered ; “but I like all 
this, I like rich dresses and things and people, and 
I wish, oh, I do wish I might some day be dressed 
just like you, and stand just there where you do with 
my train so long behind me, and I waiting for some- 
body.” 

Oh, Gertie, Gertie, will memories of this night ever 
come back to you, with your wish to stand as Edith 
stands, waiting for somebody? Perhaps, Now you 
are an humble little child in your plain frock of blue 
delaine, with your daintily frilled and fluted white 
apron, and your auburn hair shining brightly in the 
gaslight as you push it back from your face. By- 
and-by, Gertie ; but now it is yours to wait and s¢o 
yourself put aside by those not as kind as the sweet 
lady whom you so admire, 

“ Gertie,” the lady said, after a moment’s reflection, 
“the guests are to remove their wraps in the large 
room opposite, and by sitting in that chair and turn- 
ing the gas down you can see them as they pass. 
Would you like it?” 

“Yes, so much,” was the eager reply, and just then 
Mr, Schuyler came for his wife to lead her to the 
drawing-room. 

He saw Gertie, but thought she was there to render 
some service to Mrs. Schuyler and paid no attention 
to her. The moment he had gone Gertie turned 
down the gas, and ensconcing herself in the large 
easy-chair waited the coming of the guests, And 
while she waited Godfrey looked in and seeing the 
little figure in the chair walked up to it and said: 

‘* What's this? Who's here? Gertie, as I live! 
What aro you doing?” 

“Mrs. Schuyler said I might sit here and see the 
ladies pass in their gay dresses, so I’m making be- 
lieve I’m one of them, and at the party too. Oh, if 
it was only real, and I could dance the Lancers !” 

“Gertie, I say, how are you dressed?” Godfrey 
asked, turning up the gas and inspecting the child. 
‘““No, that won’t do—not the ‘wedding garmeuts,’ 
you know. Jule would never forgive me.” (This 
sotto voce. ‘Gertie, I tell you what, we are to havo 
a sociable next week, and that will be a heap nicer 
than a party. Come then, and I’ll dance your shoes 
off with you. There's a ring—I must go, When you 
get tired of making believe here go round to the 
north staircase, and you can look down into the hall 
and dining-room. Good-bye.” 

He was gone just as the first arrivals came up the 
stairs and into the room opposite where Gertie sat. 
And Gertie watched them eagerly and heard all they 
said, and mentally commented upon-their attire, and 
compared them with Edith; and then, when they 
were all gone, crept cautiously round to the north 
staircase where Godfrey had said she could see the 
dancing. 

The party was a great success, with no drawback 
whatever, except the fact that Tom Barton, from the 
Ridge, who, already at twenty-two was in figure a 
walking beer barrel, drank too much champagne, and 
became noisy and uproarious once when by chance he 
stumbled upon Gertie, who was making her way to 
the k'tchen through a side passage, and told her 
“she was the prettiest girl there,” emphasizing his 
compliment with a kiss. 

For this audacity Godfrey, who happened to be in 
sight, seized him by the collar and thrust him head- 
long out of doors, bidding him stay there till he could 
behave properly, 

Edith was pronounced perfectly charming by every 
one, and no young girl received as much flattery and 
attention as the beautiful mistress of the festivities, 
who bore herself like a princess, and received the 
commendations of those about her with a sweet in- 
difference as if she had all her life been accustomed 
to adulations of this kind. 

She was not fond of dancing and only danced 
twice, once with Godfrey and once with Robert Mac- 
pherson, who, with his hair parted in the middle, 
and the odour of rare perfumery he always carried 


in his garments, was quite a lion with the girls, es- 
pecially as he was new. 

“The Macphersons are very rich, and there’s a 
title in the family; he only paints and sketches be- 
cause he likes it, he is not obliged to do it,” Julia 
explained to Rosamond Barton, who was questioning 
his antecedents and pronouncing him “ splendid and 
distingué, with a face like a poet.” 

It was very late when the party broke up and the 
last carriage rolled down the aveuue, and it was later 
still when Mrs. Rogers’s duties were over and she 
led the tired, sleepy Gertie by the hand through the 
morning moonlight to the cottage by the bridge, 

Gertie had seen a great deal of the party from 
various logkouts, and had half envied the young 
ladies whom Godfrey whirled in the dance, and 
wished herself one of them. 

But there had been a comfort in knowing that her 
turn would come next week at the sociable, to which 
everybody was invited on the following Sunday, 
when the Rey. Mr. Marks, the new Rector of St. 
Luke’s, gave notice that the first sociable of the 
season would be at Schuyler Hill on Thursday 
evening, adding that as the proceeds were to be ap- 
propriated for a new harmonium, which was greatly 
needed at the Mission School, a full attendance was 
desired, 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Carncnona PLANnt.—A parliamentary paper 
recently issued gives information respecting the cul- 
tivation of the chinchona plant, from which quinine 
is obtained. It was introduced into the Hill districts 
of British India, from South America, in 1860. 
The total expenditure of the experiment was 61,719/. 
There are now 2,639,285 plants in the government 
plantations on the Neilgherry Hil!s alone, without 
counting those of private planters. The area covered 
by the plantations amounts to 950 acres, and is being 
largely added to every year. The bark under culti- 
vation is much richer in quinine and the other febri- 
fuge alkaloids than the wild bark of South America. 
During last year 7,295 lb. of excellent bark was sold 
in the London market, while 69,688 lb. was supplied 
to the local manufactory. This year 20,000 lb. will 
be sent home, 

CoLLieRS AND CHAMPAGNE.—Apn illustration of 
the growth of a more refined taste among the work- 
ing classes was supplied at the Sydney Gardens, 
Bath, on the second day of the féte. A couple of 
young colliers, with their lasses, walked into the 
refreshment booth, and to the surprise of the atten- 
daut one of them asked for a bottle of champagne, 
“ What quality, sir?” was put, as a matter of course, 
‘*Oh, let’s ha’ some o’ the best,” replied the custo- 
mer, at the same time throwing down a sovereign. 
The bottle was brought and its contents drunk with 
much gusto, after which Collier No. 2 stood treat in 
the same fashion, paying also in the like coin, “I 
think I shall ha’ another,” said Collier No. 1, and have 
a third they did, and our informant believes a fourth 
as well; but with regard to the three he is quite 
satisfied, and, moreover, a sovereign was produced to 
pay for each bottle, 

Lorp ANNALY.—Lord Annaly lately died at his 
residence, Titness Park, Sunninghill, Berkshire, in 
his 84th year. The deceased lord was the son of 
the celebrated Luke White, who sat in the Irish Par- 
liament, and bitterly opposed the Act of Union. He 
was one of the well-known “three colonels” who 
played a very active part in Irish politics in the 
Liberal interest during the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, and the sums spent by the family, for 
which provision was made in the will of their father, 
in election contests was something fabulous. The 
deceased peer sat for the county of Dublin from the 
year 1823 up to the passing of the Reform Act ; for 
the county of Longford from 1837 to 1841, and again 
from 1857 to 1861, when he retired, and was soon 
after raised to the peerage. He was lieutenant of 
the county of Longford, and colonel of its Rifle 
Militia. The Hon. Luke White, his son, succeeds 
to the title and entailed estates. ‘he second son, 
the Hon. Charles White, of the Sco‘s Fusilier Guards, 
is one of the members for the county of Tipperary, 
and lieutenant of the county of Clare. 

Tue Launcu or THe “SuHau.”—This new frigate 
has been duly launched at the Portsmouth Dockyard. 
She is an iron frigate sheathed in wood, will carry 
twenty-six guns, and her engines, which are 1,000 
horse power, are by the firm of Ravenhill, Hodgson, 
and Co. The keel of the “ Shah,” which was origi- 
nally called the “Blonde,” was laid on the 8th of 
August, 1870, so she has been a little over thres 
years in building. The following are her dimensious : 
—Extreme length, 348 ft.; extreme breadth, 52 ft.; 
depth in hold, 17 ft. 64 in. ; tonnage, 4,210; weight 
when fully equipped for sea, 5,430 tons. On the . 
upper deck she will carry two 12} ton revolving guns 





and six 64-pounders, while the armament on the 
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Doo 
main deck will consist of sixteen guns of 6} to8 
each and two 64-pounders, The ceremony of chris? 


tening was performed by Lady McClintock, wife o 
the superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard. The 
Persian arms have been placed at the stem,and two 
dolphins, with the monogram of the. Shah, are being 
rked on the stern with even mora than the usual 


work 
amount of gilt ornamentation. The castings are all 
made at Poytsmouth, and are by far the heaviest 


ever turned dut there. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES. 

THE significance of names. is.as yariable as the 
clouds, depending on conditions too delicate to be 
defined. Still,names have what might be termed 
a qnality of average association, which translates 

n to the mindin not materially different. hues 


iforms. Nobody considers Jernsha fascinating 
‘Mabel repulsive. Sibyl suggests softness and 


fineness, and Angelina mawkish sentiment. Blood 
and breeding seem to lie in Edith, and inelegance 
and rusticity in Priscilla, Mary, whom bards have 
made tuneful in many tongues, has lost such savour 
as she might have had from excess of handling. We 
think of her now in connection with almost any- 
thing else than grace and loveliness. Kate is in- 
teresting, though she conveys a certain impression 

ldness approaching hoidenhood. Pauline is 
lackadaisical, pretentious, and shallow. Ruth is 
simple, genuine, winning, full of modesty and merit, 





terling to the core. Ada and Ida show gentle- 
1ess without strength, 1 delicacy without dis- 
cernment. Alice is what circumstances make her 
—pretty and spoiled, needing trial for development, 
adversity for elevation, Amy is a child always, 
even after maternity and maturity, and nothing can 








render her otherwise. Formality, self-conscious- 
mess, and angularity emanate from Arabella; 
endAurnsta should be consequential and inflated 
without desert. A certain hot-house air might sur- 
i { Lianche and Bertha, and they: should be kept 
there if it be desirable to preserve their freshness 
und their fragrance. Clara, not to belie herself, 
should be pure, affectionate and free, carrying with 


her the form and daintiness of distinction. Eliza is 
plain, but profound, and Ella a slender echo of 
what she imitates. 

When the average mau seeks for.a wife, despising 
nance and discarding the ideal, he should sue to 
ho will perform all she promises, becoming 
ost conscientious of housekeepers, the most 
devoted slave of the nursery. A thorough scatter- 
brain is Fanny when trouble spares:and adversity 
does not touch. Helen is precocious at sixteen, a 
coquotte till five-and-twenty, aud an ambitious and 
match-makiung mamma, while she absents herself 
from home to discharge her duty to society. . Isa- 
bella should be tall and dignified and clever, laugh- 
ing at what she most sincerely believes, and 
wounding with Parthian arrows her well-guarded 
heart, Julia has a tendency to be in love with her- 
self, undisturbed by rivals. She sees inher mirror 
the beauties others fail to discover, and her much- 
proclaimed righteousness is but a phase of her con- 
seit, Jane is likely to suffer from lack of appre- 
ciation, for she wears her jewels out of sight, and is 
content to be misunderstood when understanding 
demands any betrayal of herself. In sentimental 
woos Leonora is ever bound; is most ‘happy when 
most distressed. Louisa,has a spice of affection, 
but is engaging at first and enchanting at last to 
those she admits to:the sanctuary of her sympathy. 
Tae image of Madeleine is shown in :the strictest 
conventionality. She is a well-bred automaton ; 
dresses admirably, talks faultlessly, acts becom- 
ingly ; is, in a word, a reflection of her. surround- 
ings because she has not sufficient force to vary 
from her pattern. 
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It is stated that before leaving Constantinople the 
Sha presented his portrait, set in diamonds, to the 
Grand Vizier aud to the Russian ambassador, General 
Ignatieff. A like gift was proposed to the British 


ambassador, but Sir Henry Elliott, acting in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Euglish diplomaticiservice, 
leclined it. 

LESSONS FROM AN EpipEemic,—The lessons to be 
deduced from the history of the recent outbreak of 
typhoid from the infection of the milk supply of a 

urge metropolitan dairy appear to be these.—1, I 
is the duty of a milk-vendor who obtaius his milk 
not from his own farms but by contract with farmers, 
to make sure that the sanitary condition of the farm 

3 good, and to provide for its inspeciion from time 
to time by his own agents or by the local medical 


t is his duty to apply to the 
nder such circumstances not 





1 he supplies 











but by a simple chemical ‘test, the estimation of the 

solids by Wanklyn’s method. 3. It is the duty of the 

Local Government Board and the rural. sanitary 

authorities, under the Public Health: Act, to, issue 

strict directions to medical officers of health .and in- 

spectors of nuisances for the supervision. of dairy 

farms and periodical report thereon. This is now the 

sixth serious outbreak of fever publicly and officially 

traced to the infection of, milk. It isto be hoped that 

similar calamities will be prevented in the future, 

A Piece or Sronca.—Tbere is a regular fishing 

season for sponge in the .Mediterranean, and; at one 

time it used nearly all to. goto Smyrna and. besoldas 

Turkey sponge; but now when. the rocks of Syria 
and the Grecian Isles. bave been. well dredged and 
the collected sponge is dried it is shipped off at once 

for the European markets, We knowyprincipally by 
sight two kinds of sponge—the fine,.close, elastic ; 
and the dark, open sponge, familiar to us as “|honey- 
comb.” ‘To the uninitiated it. would seem that these. 
were the produce of different countries; ‘but it is not 
so, for the two qualities are found growing together, 
side by side, upon the same rock,.and.are dredged 
with the same net. The fishing season lasts for about 
four months, and is carried on in a. ropgh, primitive 
fashion, but with tolerably satisfactory results, though 
the thick, coarse honeycomb sponge is far inferior in 
commercial value to its olose-grained, firm brother, 
tue Turkish sponge par excellence. Probably for 
want of research the supply of. .sponge is almost. con- 
fined to the Mediterranean,.and the West, Indies. 
Florida and the neighbourhood of the Bahamas form 
the sponge hunter’s ground, and it is ,probably the 
case that the turtle may. make his. resting+place 
amongst the jelly-like grove of the sponge. . We,get 
very little of the West Indian sponge though, for it 
is principally disposed of in the American :markets, 
excepting such portions as are too. poor, raugh, and 
inferior for the trade ; and that is shipped here, to be 
bought up by the Jewish. merehants, who have the 
monopoly of this branch of commerce here in England. 
To see the late contents of a case of sponge.after 
being moistened one is tempted into. comparisous with 
the Genii of the Arabian: Nights .who, escaped from 
the vessel that bore Solomon’s seal, iuasmuch; as..the 
dry sponge is close, compact, and tightly. packed in, 
while the application of water swells.it out to alarge 
bulk several times the original. 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 


—__—_@——__— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue afternoon was raw and gusty, and by four 
o’clock a chill spring rain began to-fall. 

Daisy had been with May an hour or two reading 
scraps from the magazines, while tha little beauty, 
with her golden curls in a tumble, lay curled up 
like a kitten on her favourite: divan. She was 
dozing when Daisy left her and hurried with an im- 
patient step to her own apartment ‘to ' prepare for 
her walk. 

It was only four o’clock, but she could not rest in 
the house ; and throwing on her‘cloak-and hat she 
descended the great oaken’ staircase and passed out 
into the grounds. She could see the bridgespanning 
the yellow waters of the Wear, and the lighthouse 
towering up in the dull,:gray mist. A’ feeling of 
vague uneasiness possessed her, one of those strange 
presentiments that warn us of: impending danger. 

Butishe hurried through:!the :park, and, :passing 
out at the great gate, struck imta \the winding Jane 
that led down to the. village. 

The little reddish-brown cottage looked unutter- 
ably desolate in the gray mist, and :the old, maple 
tossing its gaunt limbs in the wind had ‘the ap- 
pearance of a weird spectre. 

Daisy’s heart ached with.a/dreary pain.as she 
passed it on her way.to.the.bridge, ani she.paused 
at the garden gate, unmindful/of the chill rain that 

beat upon her, gazing through. blinding tears at the 
familiar scenes and surroundings of -her ..past.life. 

A prosy, toiling life it had been, but standing 
there in the gloaming an intense longing filled her 
to go back to it again; to have, grandfather and 
Ichabod back beneath the old maple ; but. that was 
all past. Grandfather had gone to, that country 
from which there was no return and Ichabod- was 
winning fame in far-away London. 

There was no going back to the old life, and after 
all her dreary heartache the new life, with stately 
splendour, must be better. 

She turned away witha fierce ‘heart-throb that 
was half pain, half intense’bliss, and hurried on 
toward the bridge. 

The rain was driving down in great; smoky sheets, 
one - waters of the Wear were yellow and tur- 

buient. 









’ y the physical tests of the hydrometer and 
ng-glass, which can-easily be cheated by the 

{ skimming the milk of a portion of its 

ce wud adding about 10 per cent. of warm water, 


Daisy walked rapidly past the lighthouse tower- 


ing high up in the davk feg down tothe abutment 


She had barely reached it when a man in a ‘long 
cloak and black sombrero advanced to meet-her. 
‘Lam glad to:.see.that you;.ave punetual, Miss 
Doon,” he said, raising:the sombrero.and disclosing 
a fair, curling head. and an) immense: tawny beard. 
Daisy, barely suppressed a.cry of terror and drew 
back with a thrill of intense aversion. Thestrange 
man’s great, sleepy eyes—contrastiag queerly with 
his tawny hair,and beard—flashed with sudden.ad- 
miration as they rested on the girl’s face. 

“Come,” he said,.taking her hand, and drawing 
it within his arm with an air of quiet decision, ‘* the 
rain is drenching you here—let us go undershelter.” 
Daisy suffered him to.lead her on,,though every 
nerve in her body rebelled against his touch. They 
ssed ‘from off ‘the bridge, and down the narrow 
path ‘that led-to the base of the lighthouse; and 
another figure, muffled to the very eyes, followed 
like a shadow in their steps. 

“There's a‘little shed here,” said the man, as they 
clambered up to the entrance of ‘the tower, “ where 
we shall find ‘shelter from the rain;‘and not be in- 


cterrupted, This:'way, Miss Deon.” 





Daisy was passive—she d’to p no 
power to resist. They entered a little vestibule or 
porch that fronted the entrance to the'tower,;and 
her strange companion seated her on a:small bunch. 
“Now, then,” he said, retreating a step ‘ory two, 
and gazing down upon ,the | bewildered: girl» swith 
admiring eyes, “Miss Doon, do you-recognize me?” 
Daisy pushed back her hatimpatiently, and all 
her jetty braids.came tumbling about her shoulders. 
The man’s quiet impudence irritated her. 

“You should; be.Lord . Raeburn,” she replied, 
coldly ; “and I fancy you would be if all thattawny 
hair and beard were removed.” 

He. laughed a rippling, musical laugh, 

“You are right,. Miss Doon,” he replied, “I.am 
Lord Raeburn, and this tawny. disguise shall came 
off, for the time being at least.” 

He put up his hand, and removed the yellow wig 
and flowing beard, and stood before her in all his 
dark and graceful beauty, 

‘Now, Miss Doon,” he said, “ won't you shake 
hands with me for old acquaintance’ sake ?” 

Daisy gave him ‘her hand with queenly condescen- 
sion as she'said: 

“ T have no acquaintance with you, Lord Raeburn, 
and, begging your pardon, I desire none. I am here 
in obedience to your letter. What is it of-such 
wondrous consequence ‘that you have to commu- 
nicate ?”’ 

The handsome ex-guardsman eyed her with sup- 
pressed amusement. «Hervvoice was icily calm, but 
he could see from. her flaming cheek and restless 
eyes that, she was consumed with impatience and 
souriosity. 

“This is scarcely the weleome.I looked:for, Miss 
Doon,” her-said, with his: brilliant, lazy smile, 
‘after making it my busimess.:éo make researches 
in; your interest..and .come).all; the way from the 
Scottish Highlands to serve you. You might, at 
least treat. me with common courtesy.” 

* Lord Raeburn,” she said, with freezing dignity, 
“if you have any.communication to:make to meido 
so-without delay; I did not.come-here: to: listen to 
idle nonsense—I begin to think I was foolish to 
come at all.” 

“ You'll change your mind when you have heard 
my story, Miss Doon.” 

* Let me hear it, then.” 

Captain Lamonte ran his shapely fingers through 
his scented hair;‘he was as handsome a man a3 
could be found in Hoagland, ‘but his’ beauty and his 

eo were wholly lost upon Daisy. 

** About a day’s drive from ‘Castle’ Raeburn,” ‘ho 
began, away up upon the north country border, 
‘there isan old: pile of ‘ruins ~which ‘bears the name 
of ‘Clanronald Castile.” 

Daisy’s: heart gave one’ sudden ‘leap, and ‘then 
seemed to stand still, and all’the®fiery’blood in her 
young veins'came surging to her brain,-making her 
for one brief instant blind and «dizzy. / But in the 
next breath she had) command of: herself, 

* Well, my lord’?’’ shesaid, serenely. 

‘‘ For years this old.castle has :been uninhabited,” 
continued Captain Lamonte, “ save by ia few ‘re- 
tainers, and it is pretty nearly ai mass of'ruins. But 
the park and domains are extensive .and. beautiful, 
and the Clanronald: income, if properly managed, 
would be quite a comfortable fortune. 

“The .last Lord of Clanronald,’ he.went on, 
glancing sharply.at the girl's face, which was proudly 
calm but for the supprassed fire that smouldered 
in her dusky ey2s, “died a dozen years jago, and 
there have been a dozen and more claimants to.the 
Clanronald title and estates, .but not:one, it ap- 
ery has been able to attest.his legitimate right.to 
them. 

“The civil authorities have the matter in hand 
now, and are in search of the true heir. Miss 
Doon, have ‘you any suspicion who the right heir 
can be ?” 

“think I have,” replied Daisy, with queenly self- 





of tue bridge, 


command, as che drew'grandfather’s old chain from 
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her bosom. “I have heard my grandfather speak 
of Clanronald quite often, and this’—displaying a 
quaint little locket, with its crest and inscription— 
“has been an heirloom in our family for ever so 
many years.” 

The handsome captain stared. He expected her 
to faint at his feet in her surprise and delight, and 
here she sat like a throned queen, telling him that 
she thought she could name the heir. He took the 
locket in his hand and examined it carefully, anda 
swift and sudden resolve leaped to his eyes. 

‘“‘ Miss Doon,” he said, “I must beg your per- 
mission to retain this fora veryshort time; it is a 
very strong link in the chaimof evidence that goes 
to prove that your brother ‘and you are the true 
heirs of Clanronald Castle,” : 

Daisy held the chain between her fingers while 
Lord Raeburn examined the locket, and as he spoke ‘ 
she suffered him to slip it from*her. He didsovery’ 
quietly, but something in the ——- of his eyes 
aroused her suspicions, and the t it was out 
of her hands she regretted it. 

“No, Lord Raeburn,” she said,“ I ‘have never 
suffered that old trinket'to go out‘of my hands— 
my grandfather held itso sacred ; tet-me have it, 
please.” : 

But Lord Raeburn,"instead of returning it, “pro- 
cended to wind aier para cong the locket, and/then 
ali tt into his vest it. 

5m yas we have said, possessed an impcrious 
temper, and at this act it flasked up like a blaze. 
She arose to her feet with glittering eyes and flam- ' 
ing ‘dl t 
i f d Reeburny.give memy locket!” she com- 
manded. 

Lotd Raéeurn @rosealso.and attempted to take 
her hend bat shedrove him iback with one flash of 


her mimes 

“ My deat Miss .Doon,”* he @xpostuluted, “ don’t 
you see 'that-Lam working: #or~your interest ? 
Let me retain.the locket-for a ‘+time——” 

“Lord Raeburn, Ivavsk you again “to give it back 
to me,”’ she interrupted, 

“ But, my dear young lady, don’t you see that, 
want to make assurance doubly sure? I want tors. 
tablish your right to the heritage beyond a doubt.” 

“Tf my brother is Lord of Clanronald he can es- 
tablish his right himself,” she replied, with haughty 
indifference. ‘* My locket, if you please.” 

But the ex-guardsman did not attempt to return 
it. 

“You.are ungrateful, I think, “Miss Doon,” he 
said; “ but Iam devoted’ to your interest. ‘Al the 
proofs are in my * possession, and [‘must-keep ‘the 
locket, begging, your pardon, ‘Miss ‘Doon, -to,com- 
plete.the chain, 

““But I tell you;” stormed Daisy, “ that you shall 
not keep it!” 

‘Possession is “nine ‘pots ‘of “the Jaw, ‘Miss 
Doon.” 

His handsome,’ smiling face and musical voice 
drove the girl into a frenzy. 

An insane impulse.to fly at him and tear the loa- 
ket wway by main force seized ‘upor her, and Daisy 
was acreature.of ungovernable impulse. She drew 
in. her. panting breath, and bounded at him like a 
lithe young pantheress. 

But she had over-rated. her’ strength. “The ex- 
guatdsman,* with all his indolent “grace, was. a 
trained athlete, with thews like iron. 

He caught herin his atms'agshe came, and held 
her like a vice, ; 

‘“‘ Allow me‘to congratulate yon, Lady Clanron- 
ald,”’ ‘he said, with a kiss. 

The poor. girl tore herself free, with a Gry of 
shame.and anger, which was afswered by. another 
smothered cry from. some inner room beyond them. 

Lord ‘Raeburn gathered ‘up ‘his tawny disguise, 
glancing about him with startled apprehension. In 
an instant ‘the wig. and beard and ‘the. black som- 
brero were adjusted. 

“T must bid you,good-bye, Miss Doon,” he said, 
extending his hand. ‘Important duties force me 
to hurry away, but we-shall midetagain; and you 
will learn that Lam working solely ,for.your inte- 
rest.” 

Daisy stood like‘ono stufined, ‘and, with a ‘smil- 
ing bow, he turned from ‘her. and walked out of the 
L.ttle shed. 

After one brief moment’ of. titter “bewilderment 
“she.darted after him. 

In “the telling gloom’ without she ran -almost 
against a muffied figure that’ was gliding down to- 
ward the bridge, but it-was.not Lord Raeburn—he 
“was oue, 


———— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Datsy hurried away through the chill, gray mist, 
the sullen swell of the yellow river im her-ears,, and 
a dreary; aching desolation at her heart ‘that- she 
had never in all her life felt before, 

The hurt her‘pride had ‘received was worse than 

Pe augry regret at the loss of her precious  loc- 
et. 


‘ments, witha steady resolve in her heart. 





the world that this man had dared to insult her! 
She seemed still to feel that kiss like a touch of 
fire, and all the blood in her veins seethed with an- 
ger and resentment. 

Lady Ryhope, sitting -in her dressing-room, 
drenched to the skin’with the ehillrain, was having 
all her jealous pains fornéthing. “There was little 
fear that Daisy would ever be ‘her-tiwal, at deast so 
far as the girl’s own feelings wereeoncerned. But 
the hanghty peeress did not know this. She fancied 
thatall women must adore the handsome captain 
as sheadored him, and the half-formed sehemes of 


bitter revenge that filled her brain were ‘terrible to 


think of, 

When Daisy:veturned to the Manor the twilight 
Was deepening into a black and stormy 
wight. ‘Was ‘over, and all the grand apart- 
ments glowed with light and warmth. She passed 
mp the greatoaken stairs in her damp, clinging gur- 

C) 
would ht to Lady Ryhope and make*her 
acq the whole matter ; then there would : 
be no@anger ofther-intercourse with Lord Radbourn 


being misinterpreted, and possibly, through Tmdy | 


Ryhope’s diftuence, she might succeed in getting 
back herlosket. 


She wasiotJong in making her toilet;#he be- 
longedtto'that class of women who never‘dawdle 
before #heirewiirrors. A plain black silk; a linen 
collar, ® band ofsearlet amid her raven braidsand 
wiknot@f the same becoming colour at her threat, 
end-hor dress was'‘complete. And no dusky primesss 
sever kooked: more transcendently lovely. 

She'crossed the corridor, and tapped lightlyat'the 
dwor'of Lady Laura's apartments. 

*““@Qomein,’ spake her ladyship’s own “sereno 


voice. 

Daisyentered. It boded ill for the poorgitl that 
her beauty was so resplendent on this occasion. ‘The 
emotions that filled her breast lent‘a glittering light 

sto her wondrous ‘eyes and a vivid carnation to her 
idusky “¢heelis, Lady Ryhope looked up as she 


jontered, aud ‘that awful glassy green stare’filled her’ 


light eyes, and ‘the fingers of the delicate hand that 
son her tree worked convulsively. 

* Lady Ryhope,” Daisy began, with her straight- 
forward, impulsive habit, “ will you listen to me 
for a few minutes before I read? I’ve something I 
wish to tellyou.” 

Lady-Laura.opened her eyes with a fine lady’s 
stare of insolent wonder. 

“J am very.tired,” ‘she said, ‘itily, “aud I can’t 
conceive. what you ‘can have to°say to me, Miss 
Doon, that’ would compensate me for the ‘fatigue of 


. listenin 


” 
Daisy's. black eyes blazed with insulted ipride. 
“ Oh, I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” -she replied, 


. Sweeping across to the’ book-table with theair of an 


empress, “it doesn’t matter in the least. ‘Shall I 
tread now?” 

Lady. Ryhope nodded, and Daisy. took up the 
novel ‘and-:resumed its broken‘ thread, her young 
voice full of a‘subdued passion that transformed the 
apni Peony Wale into a tragedy. “Butit was all 
lost on Laty Laura. ‘She sat amid her velvet 
cushions, watching her beautiful rival from beneath 
‘her drooping lids, and nursing -her schemes of swift 
and ‘sure revenge. 

At'the end of ‘an hour Daisy-closed the book and 
bade her ladysttip good night. On her way: to her 
own room she looked into ‘the library to speak to 
‘May. ‘She was not there, but ‘tho large and lofty 
room, With its dark files ‘of books and exquisite 
statuary, possessed an irresistible charm’to ‘the 
poor child, chilled'as she'was by her tramp. in ‘the 
rain, and her love of beauty.and luxury and bright- 
hess was part ‘and purcel of her ardent tropical 
nature. 

She went in and sat down in an immense velvet 
chair ‘that stood before the ‘marble hearth, upon 
which a cheerful fire glowed. 

How ‘pleasant it was to sit there and hear the 
March witids roaring without. But Lady Ryhope’s 
haughty coldness had hurt her proud heart, and a 
dim thought of leaving the ‘Manor, and going out 
into the world, was forming’ itself in Daisy’s mind. 
But where should she, go, back to.the old cottage ? 
There was no ‘going back hdw. She shrank from the 

“verry thought of poverty and privation. 

Lady Clanronald of Clanronald Castle! The words 
rang all of a sudden in her ears. ‘She put:her hand 
to her bosom for the old locket, and as she remem- 
ered her loss ‘a sharp'cry broke from her lips. The 
old dream might have come true, and she. had let 
the proof slip away from her. ‘What would Ichabod 
say if he knew ?—poor Ichabod, who might have 
been Lord of Clanronald. Ah, if she hada friend 
to help her—if Jack only ‘would come! But Jack 
would never forgive her now. 

Her queenly head, with all its shining black coils 
of hair, drooped, and ‘rested on the velvetarm of 
the’chair, and she broke into subdued sobs, partly 
in regret for her vanished dream,and partly in grief 
at the thought of Jack. 





She was so frictidless, "so podr, so isolated in 


The March winds beat and rattled at the case- 








ments, and the fire murmured on the marble hearth, 
and the poor girl wept on in her friendless desola- 
tion. But presently a gentle hand was laid on her 
shoulder. She looked up witha start. Sir Eustaco 
was bending over her. She uttered a cry of sur- 
prise. 

“Why, I thought you were in London, Sir 
Eustace ?’’ she said. 

“So I was,” laughed the baronet. “ You didn’t 
think I meant toremain there, did you? Won’t 
you bid me welcome tothe Manor ?”’ 

He held out his hand, 
S. oy do not need my welvome, Sir Bustace,” sho 


“Suppose I think I do?” ho said, takin her 
hand. ‘* Suppose I careformo one else’s welcome 
batwyours ?”’ 

* a not dealin suppositions,” she answered, 
proudly. 

“« Wiat a queenly gesture,””he replied. “ By Jove, 
I believe’May’s right, you'll turn out a fallen prin- 
‘eess sy 

“Not @ fallen princess, I devoutly hope, Sir 
Eustacé.” : ie 

She laughed, but her cheekslowed. What if ho 
knew ‘she’was Lady Clanronald ? 

“Well, a «princess,” continued the baronet. 
“Nothing short would suit you. If ever aiwoman 
was born “to'be rich and noble, you are she. But 
why are you wising >—sit down!” 

ps No, Lam going to my own room now.” 


-by— 


well—and you don't care to know how 
looked, and what he said, when Deft him in 
London ?” 

She sat down again, her eyes ‘spatkling with 
‘delight, : 

“Please tell'me, Sir Eustace.” 

“ How selfish you are. l’vehalf amind not to 
tell youa word. Ah, when you look‘at me in that 
way I’m conqtered. ‘I'here’s no living man could 
resist such eyes’as yours.” 

“Sit Dastace, will you ‘tell me of Ichabol?” she 


@ried, pettishly. 

“« He's well, looking better than I ever saw him, 
andwinning fame ever so rapidly. Here’s a letter 
he*sent ‘you ; and there are some books from him in 
my dressing-case—and he’s coming down soon, if 
Lady Ryhope does not go to London for the season. 
Now, see whatalong story I’ve told you. You 
shall not run off with your letter—sit down and 
talk with me.’’ 

Daisy sat down again, laughing and blushing, and 
glancing uneasily toward the door. She had made 
it a point to keep out of Sir Eustace’s way since she 
had been aninmate of the Manor. 

“T’ve brought you a whole box of books,” he went 
on; “ Jane Eyre and Bulwer, and all those you 
wished for. Sec. how Irememberall you say, and 
try to please you, and you—why, you never spenda 
thought on me. Doyou now? Look at me; let 
me read the truth in your eyes!” 

Daisy blushed, and: drooped her: head for a mo- 
ment. She was vain, and his flattery pleased her, 
but at the same time some delicate, womanly 
instinct warned ‘her against its imsincerity. She 
looked up inthe next breath, regarding him with 
her large, clear -gaze. 

“Why should I thinkof you, Sir Bustace ?” she 
asked. 

** Becanse I love you !” 

His steadfast glance of bold admiration half 
blinded her, and she looked down again, covered 
with blushes and confusion. 

“ Daisy,” he continued, emboldened by her em- 
barrassment, taking her hand. again, “ If I askyyou 
a plain question will you give me a plain answer ?” 

** If I can, Sir Eustace.” 

“You can if you will. Do you love me, Daisy ?” 

She started, and her-dusky eyes flashed. 

**How dare you ask me such a question, Sir 
Eustace Ryhope?”’ she replied. * You know as 
well as I that you would not choose me for your 


“wife.”’ 


‘“Why not? What’s to hinder, my little empress ? 
Do you want to be told in words what you already 
know—that you are dearer to me than all the rest 
ef womankind, as you are infinitely lovelier? You 
know it, Daisy; and yet while I worship you, you 
doubt and mistrust me.” 

His last. words touched her heart, and she looked 
up with overflowing eyes. 

“ No, Sir Eustace,” she said. ‘I shall nevor for. 
get how good you have been—to I¢habod and‘me. I 
shall always be grateful.” 

“ But I don’tjwant gratitude ; I want you to love 
me. Can’t you, my darling ?” 

His low, impassioned voico was in her éar ; wealth 
and luxury surrounded her, and she was so lonely 
and.friendless! His devotion was very sweet and 
soothing. 

“My beautiful darling, won’t you answer me? 
Say the words; I long so to hear them from your 
sweet lips—say ‘I love you.’”’ 

Daisy almost yielded! ‘Ihe words trembled on-her 
lips! 
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But a sudden thought drove them back unspoken. 
It was a thought of Jack!—poor Jack, away out 
upon the sea, that black, stormy night. How could 
she love any one else? 

She glanced toward the window with a shudder, 
and arose to her feet. 

** No, Sir Eustace,”’ she replied, “‘ the words are 
better unsaid—do not tempt me. Youare to marry 
Lady Mary Thorndike. Good night !” 

She was out of the apartment before he had fully 
divined her intention, and the young baronet stood 
alone. 

An ugly look crept over his handsome face as he 
fingered a diamond ring in his vest pocket. 

He had intended to put it on Daisy’s finger, and 
this baronet of Ryhope did not fancy being disap- 
pointed. 

** She had no idea of anything short of marriage,” 
he muttered, with a laugh that made his whole face 
look repulsive. ‘She’s as haughty as any fine lady 
—but, Heavens! how beautiful she is! I will have 
her! I will, if I have to marry her, and let Mary 
Thorndike go.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Lapy Ryruoprr, despite the orders of her phy- 
sicians, was going to London for the season, and 
the preparations for her departure were all com- 
plete. 

She sat in her morning boudoir, with a cup of 
chocolate in her white hand, and an exquisite break- 
fast service on the small table before her. 

But my lady’s appetite was poor, she scarcely 
touched the game, and only tasted a crumb of the 
French roll. 

“Shall I break an egg for your ladyship ?” asked 
Daisy, who sat a little apart with a book on her 


lap. 

Tet Ryhope shook her head, and put down her 
chocolate impatiently. 

“Shall I go on with the reading?” continued 
Daisy. 

“* No, no, I’m in no humour for reading. Ring the 
bell and have these things removed.” 

Daisy obeyed in silence. 

“Now take this key and go to the iron safe and 
bring the jewel- ase. I wish to see that they are 
allin order. We leave for London to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Daisy took the key and left the room, with a 
sudden splendour in her eyes, London! The centre 
of all her dreams! Would Lady Ryhope leave her 
behind she wondered? She so longed to see the 
fairy glitter of a London season! 

Lady Ryhope sat waiting her return, tapping her 
slipper impatiently upon the velvet carpet, a moody 
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look in her light gray eyes. This beautiful, gifted 
girl was her thorn in the flesh, the envy and tor- 
ment of her life. She did not wish to take her to 
London, and she dared not leave her behind. She 
hated her with a hatred as cruel as death, and she 
feared to have her from under her eye fora single 
moment, She was not only her rival in the affec- 
tions of the man she loved, but she was coming be- 
tween her son and all his prospects. The mother’s 
keen eye was not blind to the infatuation of Sir 
Eustace, 

“Ah, if she were only out of my way for ever,” 
her ladyship ejaculated, with a long-drawn breath ; 
‘if there were any sure way to be rid of such a bold 
jade as she is—the duchess was right, she will lure 
my son into committing some irreparable folly.” 

Her lips whitened, and she shuddered perceptibly, 
as if from some hidden thought, as she looked down 
into the park, where,the green oak buds were swell- 
ing in the yellow March sunshine. 

A bent figure, moving slowly amid the trees, at- 
tracted her attention. She gazed intently, and 
presently it emerged into an open space; and Lady 
Ryhope smothered a sharp cry of horror. It was 
the dwarfed and hideous figure of the Egyptian 
wizard, 

As if conscious of her observation, it raised its 
yellow, parchment-like face to the window where 
she sat, and made a horrible gesture of recoguition. 
Lady Laura felt as if she must shriek out in her 
agony, or die. But she controlled herself by a super- 
human effort, and sat quite still, her hands locked, 
sed fascinated gazo following the weird creature 

elow. 

It crossed the park, with its shuffling stcp, and 
came close up upon the grassplot beneath her win- 

ow. 
* Does the noble lady want another keepsake from 
the old forsune-teller ?” it asked, in a hoarse, un- 
earthly voice. 

“Go away, and never come here again,” cried the 
miserable woman, taking a piece of gold from her 
purse and dropping it down. “ Why have you come 
again ?”’ 

“Only to see the lovely lady,’”’ gibbered the crea- 
ture, greedily snatching up the gold. “ She liked 
the white powder, didn’t she? I told her ’twould be 
sure and silent! Here’s another box—the pretty 
lady may need it some time.” 

He drew a small metellic box from his wallet, and, 
tossing it through the large window at which her 


‘ladyship sat, disappeared like a shadow amid the 


trees which surrounded the Manor. 

Tt fell with a tinkling sound in the centre of the 
apartment at the very instant that Daisy entered 
with ithe old Ryhope jewel-case in her hands. 
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Lady Ryhope paled to the very hue of death, an@ 
started from her seat. 

But Daisy’s eye caught the silver glitter of the 
box as it lay on the blue of the carpet, and she 
a and picked it up. 

“‘ Why, what a curious box!” she said, as she put 
down the ponderous jewel-case. ‘‘ What is it, Lady 


Ryhope ?” 
‘ Lady Ryhope flew at her and wrenched it from 
er hand. 

‘**Tis mine!”’ she panted, her face ghastly to look 
upon. “ How dare you touch it? "Tis my—my—me- 
dicine—and I——” 

She paused, actually gasping for breath, and tot- 
tering as if she would fall. 

Daisy put out her arm and caught her. 

** Why, what can be the matter ?”’ she said. “ Are 
you ill, Lady Ryhope ?” 

Her ladyship wrenched herself free, and sank 
into her seat. 

‘* Let me alone—go away !” she cried, incoherently. 
Then, recollecting herself, she added: “ Yes, Iam 
ill—you may bring me a glass of wine.” 

Daisy crossed to the table, and poured out. a 
small crystal glass of claret, which she handed her 
ladyship, standing while she drank it, her eyes gazing 
absently through the open window, her mind filled 
with conjectures in regard to Lady Ryhope’s strange 
excitement. 

But all at once something seemed to fix and hold 
her vacant eyes; they distended with horror, the 
dusky red slowly faded from her cheeks, and sho 
threw up her hands with a stifled cry. 

“Oh, great Heaven, Lady Ryhope!” she gasped, 
* look yonder.” 

Lady Ryhope looked, but she uttered no word or 
ery. The sight she saw froze her into utter silence. 

rom a screen of interlacing vines on the verge 
of the park a human face was looking—the face of 
the dead and buried baronet, Sir Roger Ryhope. 

For the space of a full minute the two terror- 
stricken women both saw it—the white, solemn, 
deathly face; thena thin hand was lifted in a warn- 
ing gesture, and both disappeared. 

Daisy was the first to recover her self-possession. 

“ Don’t be so frightened, Lady Ryhope,” she said,, 
struggling vainly to keep her voice steady ; “ it must 
be some one playing tricks—some one trying to 
frighten you.” : 

“No!” shrieked the unhappy woman, bounding 
to her feet, “’tis he—’tis my dead husband come 
back to accuse me! Great Heaven !” 

She rushed blindly towards the door, but fell be- 
fore she reached it, and when Daisy got her to a 
couch she was in strong convulsions, 


(To be continued.) 
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OCHAPTER XL 
Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 
Longfellow. 

THERE was one excuse for Sir Ralph’s extraordi- 
nary love for his daughter Lily. There might have 
been, doubtless there were, hundreds of girls as beau- 
tiful and as graceful, but she stood alone for that rare 
combination of beauty and intellect, gentleness and 

ride, that strange commingling of reserve and deep 
eeling that goes to make a woman more than lovely 
—charming. 

An artist who had once selected Riverstall for his 
subject had seen her in the rosary and gone mad. He 
then vowed with a terrible earnestness that he would 
waste no more time over the old stone and mortar, 
but set upon canvas the girl-angel which they shel- 
tered, or pack up his easel and decamp. 

Deeply under the glamour of the girl’s beauty, he 
went in a rapture to Sir Ralph and asked per- 
mission, respectfully, but still with due artistic en- 
thusiasm, to paint Miss Melville’s portrait. 

The baronet for some reason saw fit to be angered 
at the request, and turned upon the devoted artist 
with one of his fiercest and most terrible rages. 

“ And pray, sir, where did you see Miss Melville ?” 

“In the garden, from the terrace,” replied the 
artist. ‘She was passing among the flowers, like a 
beautiful spirit—an angel——” 

“* Unconscious thata toad was spying at her behind 
the bushes,” broke in the baronet, wrathfully. “ Get 
out of my sight, sir, this instant! Who, sir, are you, 
that you should dare to watch my daughter? Take 
her portrait! By Heaven I'll throw you from the 
window |” 

Here he advanced, evidently to carry out his 
threat, 

The artist retreated, and almost backed on to the 
object of his enthusiasm—Miss Lily. 

A glance at the two actors in this dramatic scene 
told her the story at once. 

With the slight frown that was like a shade of 
her father’s, she laid her hand upon his arm, and, 
holding him back by the light touch as effectually 
4s an iron cable could have done, turned to the ar- 
tist, and, with a gentle dignity which made her 

more beautiful than ever, said : 

“Sir, you have angered my father. What is it 
you wish?” 











[THE STORY OF A POISON FLOWER.] 


“T—I asked permission to paint your portrait, 
Miss Melville.” 

She raised her eyebrows with a faint smile. 

“Ts that all, sir? Papa, may he not do it 2” 

“No,” said the baronet, stoutly. “He watched 
you from the garden!” 

**A cat may look at a king,” she whispered, in 
his ear. 

Then, seeing. him yield, she said to the artist: 

“ Sir Ralph gives you his permission, sir, but I 
withhold mine unless you consent to paint us both— 
standing together.” 

The artist, overjoyed at his success, commenced his 
task then and there, and the first sketch was taken 
—the baronet half frowning and smiling, the girl 
placidly lovely with her arm round his neck. 

In this way, witha cord of lovs, she ruled and 
governed the fiery baronet. 

Her father—hard to all the rest of the world— 
melted to her, and a tenant who wanted a new lease, 
a servant harping on a holiday, knew that if the 
favour were to be obtained he must go to Miss 
Lily for it, for only through her could the baronet 
be reached. 

Left motherless, without sister or brother, it was 
wonderful that the girl had been strong-minded 
and strong-hearted enough to withstand spoiling. 

But Lily had mind as well as beauty, and her clear 
intellect, remarkable as achild, leavened and coun- 
teracted the otherwise harmful effect of her father’s 
ae and the idolatry of all the others about 

er. 

The library at Rivershall was a large and mixed 
one, 

With very little guidance from Sir Ralph she had 
explored its wilderness and revelled in its treasures. 
With little help in the ordinary ways, beyond that of 
a too-lenient governess, who had now gone, she had 
managed to educate herself—to such an extent too 
that often some remark she would pass upon a topic 
under discussion at her father’s table would rouse as- 
tonishment and admiration. 

* Lily, you are too clever,” he said one day, with 
a sigh, stroking her hair and looking into the clear 
depths of her beautiful eyes. 

“ Too ignorant you mean, papa,’’ she said, with a 
low laugh, “I know nothing but that the world— 
Rivershall, you know—is very beautiful, and that I 
love you, papa, better than I can say, or dream, or 
think.” 

“ But I heard you speak some lines of Shakespeare 
yesterday. What were they? Where did you learn 
them ?” 

“ From the huge old volume in the library. Ob, 





papa, I love that old book; 1 love a great many of 
the books, especially the poetry. I could repeat ever 
so many lines of Shakespeare and Milton and Moore. 
But, papa, why do you look so sad? Surely you are 
not displeased ?” 

“Not displeased, Lily,” he said, regretfully. 


“You have been sadly neglected. I should have: 
taken greater pains to have had you better educated. 
I ” 


She stopped him with a kiss, 

“No, papa, you must notsay that. Tam not neg- 
lected, and if I am ignorant it is my own fault. 
But—” 

“Well,” he said, anxiously, “‘why do you hesi- 
tate? You were going to ask me for something.” 

“Yes,” she suid. “I am always asking you for 
something. Now a pony—no, you gave me that 
without asking, papa ; I believe you would give me 
the moon if I asked for it, and you could get it.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“T don't doubt it, Lily,” he said, ruefully. ‘* But,. 
come, you have slipped away from my question.” 

“ Must I tell you?” she said. “ Well, then I was going 
to ask you if somewhen—some long time in the future 
—I might learn some of the many things I do not know, 
papa? Tread, oh, of so many things, places, and 
people, languages that I know nothing of, and it’s 
like walking in a room with one’s eyes half bandaged, 
groping about the tables and chairs. I should like to 
be able to understand all that you talk about to Mr. 
Packer and Lord Roslyn; Sometimes I think I 
do understand a little, but then comes a hard word 
and it is all gone again. Papa, I want some one to 
teach me.” 

And she laid a fair hand upon either shoulder and 
looked with a wistful, loving smile into his face. 

He shrank from her gaze with a gesture of pain. 
It was a hard thought for him that even a tutor 
should come between them who had never stood 
apart yet. Besides, if she learnt—this one ewe lamb 
of his with the golden hair and clear guileless eyes » 
-—all that the world could teach her could she escape 
learning of that one thing he would keep from her— 
love? 

To reflect for a moment that some day—in the fu. 
ture, as she said—some one now unknown, undreamt- 
of would come to wake the slumbering, unborn passion 
within her heart and claim her for his own, maddened 
him. 

“Lily,” he said, struggling with his emotion and 
calling himself a selfish brute, “you shall have another 
governess, but—but you will not love your fond, foolish 
father the less?” 

Her low cry of love brought the tears to his eyes. 
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‘There, there, I am foolish indeed. Now let us 
talk of something else. What do you thivk of the 
opera ?” 

‘’he question had slipped from him almost without 
his knowing it. 

It was the first time he had mentioned it since 
their visit. 

Lily, who understood the faintest change in his 


eyes, knew that something had happened that night 
which he did not wish her to speak of, and she, with | 
patient, trusting love, had passed over the night— 
much as she had enjoyed it—without meutioning it 
or recurring to it in any way, 


She flushed a little and looked at him question- 
ingly. 
“You cannot tell how delighted I was with it, 
papa,” she replied. “The music was delicious, and 
the meter I forgot the whole while that it was 
not real and foundemgself crying for the unhappy. 
prince. Ah, papa, how he must have Jovedto die so 
veadily and cheerfully for the beautiful princess !” 
Sir Ralph shuffled uneasily. 
“ Y-es,” he said. “But you know nothing.@bont 
fove, my dear Lily ; 1—you mustnot betiovewlt wit) 
you see at the Opera ; I mean that peopledo not wer 
like that in real life.” 

“Do they wot, papa ?” she ‘repliedopening her! 
eyes. ‘Are you sure? because Juatseemed so seal. 
Besides——” 

“ Besides what ?” 

“ [—I think if Loved I could die for the: one I 
loved. Ah, lam sure I could. Why, papa, I thengilst | 
love was the only thing that was real in/#he world— 
i heard Lord Roslyn say so.” 

Sir Ralph muttered not.a benediction on-his lord- 4 
ship's head and mentally resolved that when he dimed 
at Livershall next Miss Lily shouldbe kept fzom the 
arawing-rooin, 

“ Lord Roslyn talks. about many things the doesnot 
understand, like a great.-many other men, my dear 
Lily. Yow must-mot-pay any attention to him, dove: 
As 


4 





*“ Yes, papa ?” said Lily, demurely. 
“Is a very strange thing,” said the baronet, bend-* 


ing down, “and if I were you, Lily, I would not 
think of it, It is very silly.” 
“Oh, papa! silly and the prince died for it! Be- 


sides, I remember that I cried over Romeo when he 
came back and found Juliet dead, Is all that siliy ?-and 
Shakespeare only langhing at us all ‘the while ?” 

“Shakespeare was a ‘very clever “man,” ssid the 
baronet, half tempted but too much «ashamed to oall 
the divine poet a foolish fellow, and ‘temporizing a 
little, “’but ‘you mustn’t. pay too much-attention to 
what he says. Like Lord Boslyn, he writes‘about a 
great many things he doesn’t ‘understand, and you 
don’t understand.” 

“ But I do understand that,” urgéd Lily. 

“El?” said the baronet. 

“1 know what love-is,” said the: girl, solemnly, 
with her eyes wide opened and her mouth~bent toa 
perfect Cupid's bow, “ Love is'the lost star that the 
angels dropped from ‘heaven. ' It fell into-the heart of 
Adam and was réfleeted’in'the heart of Eve. They 
lived and died, but deft the star and its reflection ‘to 
all their children; and if the star falls iuto-one's heart 
it lightsthe whole life and never rests till it finds its 
reflection in its other heart. .And when it does it is 
love, and ‘one heart will die'for'the other“or live for 
the other 'till death separates them.” 

“Merciful ' Heaven !” exclaimed | the ‘astounded 
— “where on earth did a lourn that?” 

Lily laughed a merry ré 

“From an old book of Germsin tales. Is fit not 
beantiful, papa? There is a'great deal more of it, 
but I can't remember any more.” 

“Tam very glad of it,” said the baronet; decisively, 
“and I bopeyou will speedily forget that which you'do 
remember, ‘Star from Heaven—reflective hearts— 
death!’ My dear, ‘have ‘the goodness to tell ‘Palmer 

to come here.” 

Aud as the beautiful girl ran away on her ‘errand 
he added to himself “ PN loek 'that library ‘dvor.” 
But « little consideration’ showed the ‘baronet that. 
locking the brary door would not prevent Lity from 
reading Shakespeare’ and German’ love-ditties, for at 
a word from her he’ would; as usual, be compelled*to 
give up the key. 

“No,” he mused, rnefully, “the child is getting to 
that brook’ which ‘divides girlhood “from woman- 
hood, and all I-can do’will not stay her feet. Hem! 
well, if she must read, and think, better let herdo so 
under proper guidance,’or all thiy lovenongense will 
spoil her, She shall havea governess, a clever, sensi- 
ble woman of the world, who-will teach heral) that is 
proper for her to know, até'show Ler what a hollow 
mockery this love nonsenseis,”’ 

Once having ‘arrived at this.'wise® decision, the 
baronet lost no time, but'there and ‘then ‘penned an 
advertisenient. for @ governess, 


undertake the direction of a young lady’s studies, 
j aud teach her all the accomplishments, Address, 
Sir Ralph Melville, Hyde Pari Corner.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Love, that burneth unrepaid, 
In her heart sad havoc made. 

On Tuesday the advertisement appeared in print, 
and Melchior—sipping his coffee and breaking his 
toast—lit upon it. He uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction, and with a low laugh leaued back in his 
chair. 

“ What is the matter—what have you read ?” asked 
Cli, seated as usual opposite him, and as abstracted 
as ever. 


for them,” replied the man, taking up the paperagain 
andemiiling at\the advertisement. “ Fortune is sutil- 


hayewhilethe sun-shbéines, For two days, laud, have 


| 1 deampasaling my bewias to discover some means of 


gettingumt @wertain plaee, by a secret road—lo! here 
is theetsing,!the very s! a subterranean yoorege 
é4onane,'a door spedially constructed, and opeu 
conty to mance Now let-us see,” and witha mus- 
ang sir. aaluahores to thedesk and wrote ancte, 
Sccotentie: one+“ Comewith the bearer’ = 
sand beremeisher’ ion@or signature. 

Knockingeon te floor twice with his heel, bestood 
weaving theecurtymissive between his fluger anid 
4umnb, *themppearance of the-old mute. 
Wien shesteme ho gave-some directions*by means 
of tue fingérieng uagesanivhanded Ler the letter. 

With a gttim-of intelligence the old womansshuiiled 
off, aud -herunaster resuured his breakfast. 

Presently his quick oar = am the sousdef foot- 
steps, andigetting up’he said 

“Oli, gompstairs and take a ‘turmat themmark for a 
whilé.” 

Whe lad left‘the room, and a few miwates after ward 
the old women, accompanied by @ younger ue, en- 
tered. 

JMeichior rose to meet them, dismissed the mute 
with a nod, and, taking bis visitor's:baad, which was 
small and gloved, said: 

“ This is quick indeed, Kate!” with a smile and a 
half-nod of approbation. 

The woman sat down on the ‘cltair’ he pulled for- 
ward for her, and lifted her thiok veil, whic’ bad con- 
cealed a face neither beautiful nor'plain«-voo pale 
and expressionless, suppresded and irestrained for 
the former,jand yet with features too regular toibe the 
latter. dier eyes were igray-<calm, /#till,‘addsup- 
pressed as her face, but witha certain something in 
them, a deep light; hiddeu and kept back, that/Irnted 
at some predominant feeling ever smotheved» and 
stifled. 

“ Your note gaid ‘ Come at. once ;’.have, I ever'dis- 
obeyed you?” 

The voice would have been mttsie#l-had sit been a 
full one, but like the face:it was held in'check, and 
uunaturally monotonous, 

“No, Kate, nor ever will,’’ he said, seating himself 
by the. table-and leaning back eusily, ‘kis | eyes fixed 
on herface and his longistroug baud beating a gbutle 
tattoo, “You are a good, girl~well, woman ifyou 
willbhave'it so-—+but givl still to me,(who\eanndt but 
thihk of youalwaysas Liknew you firet+when——” 

She looked up with thedight in her eyes flashing 
out for a moment, bat subdued the rext, 

“When you stepped forwatd fromthe: trest of the 
world and saved me from a life that was werdered. im- 
tolerable by: cruelty and ‘erime and sirisexry-—~” 

‘Hash !”-he said, gently, * You-useltoo ‘streng 
terms for it. What I did was! abthing more | than 
any one, with'somethiag higher \than the beantiof a 
brute, would do.” 

“No,” he said, as‘ decisively as: before. ' “You 
forget it‘perbaps~I don't. Five yearsago I: was 
the bond slave of a man whom I called father, but 
whoni the worldnvould have called brute. | Ioworked 
for him, stole for him. You passed the house=+the 
‘den ‘rather+oue vof ‘the morniaigs' when: he’ was 
pleased: to beatane. He:struck harder than usual, 
aud Lcried. .You heard! mey entered, ‘tore ime fvom 
his chatehes, and+dieaven alone knows. ihow—bere 
me off.” 

Melchior held ‘up ‘his hand to stop her, bat with 
the:same'monotouweus voice the twoenwncelitinted:: 

“No, let me finish. The! most benevolent of men 
might-have stopped ‘there andohave: dropped me in 
the mud and mire again, «but you ‘badia larger: heart 
than all the charitable societiesand poor~man friends 
put ‘together, and did not rest uutilyou ‘aad! saved 
me. ‘You sent me:to school,faraway‘in thecountry. 
Learn you said, and I learnt. \If:youchad told me to 
kill myself I. should have done itias unquestioningly, 
as uvhesitatingly. I learnt all they could téach me, 
you brouglit me away and gave nie m home, found 
me employment, and wheu I'‘begged on my’ kneesthrat 





“ A lady,” so said the advertisement, “who would 


you would give me a chance of showing my grati- 


“T laugh, as most:men do when the cards fall-well ' 


ing onws—ortratherme, Cli—just at present. Make} 


tude you said simply ‘ Wait.’ The other day I 
passed you in the street. You saw me and smiled, 
you spoke, and I knew by the tones of your voice 
that the time was near when you would redeem your 
promise and let me relieve my heart of something 
of its burden.” 

She stopped, paler but otherwise unmoved, and 
fixed her steelly eyes upon his face. 

“ Kate,” he said, “ you have learnt two things 
above all knowledge, the command of your feelings 
and—patience, I am sorry you recalled our little 
history—forget it if you can, your gratitude is more 
than | deserve, Keep your faith in me, it would be 
cruel torundeceive you”—he added, inaudibly, then 
aloud, “* Well, Iveaid ‘ Wait’ and you bave waited, 
Now Lam going tovask you to do me a service.” 

“ T heave livedsodly for that,” replied the woman. 

‘He noddedwnd@’poiuting to Sir Ralph’s advertise- 
ament said: 

“Read that.” 

“Bho read it slowly and attentively. 
wr. must ‘be that governess,” ho said, deci- 


vely 

Dhe woman’s face clouded. 

“(Es that all—nodsar@erto do than that?” 

“Stay,” hevsaid, with his low,.musical laugh. 
“Not quite ell. L am going to leave Bogtandsthat’ 3 
# secret.” 

She juchined her+nendwrd-he knew that not all tho 
tortures of the Inquisition could wring it ‘from her. 

“Tam going to leave Bngland aud shortly, bat Iam 
interested.imsone or two nnatters in‘the oldcouutry 
én terested sin one or ‘wo familieswithout them 
being @wareof that interest. You understand?” 

“ Perfestly,” she said, leaning a little forwafd and 
breathing amore quickly as if-she-was drinking in 
every wordeud waiting likeahound straiuing at the 
leash torewtch'‘itisewish before it was expressed. 

“One familyas that spoken of in thwadvertise- 
ment—Sir Ralph Melville and his danghter Lily. 
You awilbdearn ~all “about.them when you enter the 
household—Ieneed not give you'their history. The 
other person is Lady Melville, the widow ofsir Wil- 
liam Melville:who was——” 

“| Mardorad !"? said the woman, as he hesitated. 

“Yes,” tie said, stroking his moustache with his 
firm hand. “ Between the baronet and his brother’s 
widow there is a deadly feud. The history of that 
you will also find out foryourself—perhaps you know 
it already. Sir Ralph lives at Rivershall—or in Lon- 
don ‘at their address; Lady “Melvill»’ is ‘en erratic 
spirit and’ flies’ ‘no «man “knows when or whither, 
Kate, I know you as wéll’as-you know yourself, I 
know that if I ask you'to'watch these people and let 
me hear of them I shall ged ‘them 'with-your eyes as 
well as if I were watching them with.my own.” 

-A slight flush rose to the woman’s fac, 

“You miay'trust'moe,’\sheseid, “Nota word ora 
dook should-escepe me,tbat——" 

“* How, ‘aball \I.place you there?” he broke in. 


“Hate, you shall) place.yourself, _ You have not been 


i twained.in-so,good a school fornothing. I write. this 


letter of: introduction; itiis signed the Rev. James 
\Bexlow.'When the baronet reads it quietly inform him 
that it comes from a country clergyman, and givo 


‘him as a'refevenee ithe name of the.schoolmistross 


}you studied under. She will-be only. too glad to help 
‘hey favourite-pupil. As. a:last resource refer him .to 
the godd eld woman who-has taught, you— what is it ? 
\ —-/boumet~+making.” 

The woman modded, 

““E seo. ‘Give meithe letter, and trust’ me.” 

“Dhero! it: is, Kate,.; I trast you most implicitly. 
And -now «for the means of .communication, ;See 
here,” he:said, taking outa pocket-bookand handing 
her a: sheet of notepaper. and.a small .glass pencil, 
“ Write your samen that.” 

‘he woman removed ther gloverand attempted to 
do as'she «was told, but ‘after several. vain attempts 
she looked up and said : 

“(The pencil will, not. write.” 

“Never mind,” the retorted, with a. smile, “try 
dowedrdowa-and write,as if;you. saw the marks.” 

She formed the invisible letters *' Kave.Lucasg,” and 
(eat waiting farther eomamads, 
'* ¥ou see nothing ?” she-said, 

She 'sheok her head, 

** Nothing.” 

He took up the paper ‘wad aftor-holding it. newr the 
fire held it up; the hitherto invisibie letters .then 
(stood out plainly revealed iw crimson. 

“Invisible ink,” he,explained. “ Laka that pencil 
and another one. _ Write to.me addressed as I direct 
a short note as if to a cousin in ordinary ink, to avert 
suspiciowif the note should chance:to:be apened, but 


fon the plain (side write with,the invisible ink.” 


 Herveyes glittered. 

* & see, ‘L.see,” she. said, 

‘So far'so'/ good,” he said, emiling.. “/You little 
know how you overpsy-me,my. dear girl; aud now 








for afgw hints. Xou know..enough ‘to traima girl 
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well. But something else will be wanted, I think Sir 
Ralph loves his ‘danghter—dotes on her—thinks her 
the rarest gem the world contains. He would.have 
a guard, a watchdog; 'as well as-a governess 4 

“ And Iam that/already,” saidthe woman. “ lam 
svatcliing for’ you.” 

“And for Sir Ralph at the same.time—of course. 
Ab, Kate, you have what few, women can boast— 
braing.” 

The woman's hands closed ;with.an involuntary 
igesture of delight‘and-a look shot from, her eyes of 
passionate gratitude—but only for a moment; the 
signs of her emotion instantly vanished,and she said, 
calmly: 

“They are at your disposal—my life is 5 you know 
» 





He shook his: head disclaimingly and rose, smiling 
at ber earnestness. 

“ And now, Kate, ‘ good-bye,’” he said, holding out 
his band as she rose and stwod before him. 

“Good-bye,” she said, placing hen hand, in his, 
“ Wien do yon\go ?” 

“T cannot say,” he said, keeping-her hand «in his 
as theyywalked to the door. “1: am:like,duady ‘Mel- 
ville, a bird of passage. ‘Here, there everywhere, al- 
ways and at no time. Perhaps to-morrow, this-day 
woeek—imonth;:!--impossible, to .say. -But’ you” will 
know when I am gone. .Ivshell write immediately 
I reach my destination.” 

Shestood a moment, listening eagerly, timidly to the 
tones of ‘his voice, and then.turned to go, 

He held the door for her and offered to. descend the 
stairs with hor, but she shook her head, and with a 
quick glance at herface hebent his.head and pressed 
his lips upon her hand as & last farewell. 

A tremor ran throngh her at ithe touch of bis‘lips, 
but she repressed it. and hastily dropping er veil 
stole down the stairs. 

At'the bend however she stopped-and clasping her 
bands breathed in a voice of agony: 

“Going! going !”’ 

Then, with a shiver as of physical:pain hurried 
away. 

Melchior watched her from the dust-stained »win- 
dow with a smile that was almost ead. 

“ Poor Kate,”", be murmered, “ I.can trast herin- 
deed! Love is a bad master, but, ah, how faithful, 
how doglike a servant!. Now for, the baron.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Rank :fiower ! 
Sown by Death's hand and ripened 
with his, breath. 

At any other time the Baron de, Moniporte would 
have been distracted by the lossjof..so.many articles 
of jewellery and. have made perhaps nolittle stirabout 
them, but just a} present he was.so,engrossed by the 
prospects of the Venetian Joan,.so-wrapt, up in the 
closing of the negotiations with the chevalier thathe 
actually bore.his misfortune patiently, chuckling over 
the prospect of .a large aul that would,cover halfia 
dozen such robberies. 

Meanwhile the chevalier could:be seen.in the best 
éociety, 

He was getting a known man. People of rank and 
position got to notice him and dnquire who that 
strange, aristocratic gentleman on.the stout cob was, 
and when they were, told that. he was.a Venetian 
nobleman,over here on some seeret mission, and like- 
wise informed by those people who always add a 
little confidential, aside to’, anything they tell; you 
that ‘he is one of the finest diplomata in the world, 
sir,” they sent him cards for their evening drums 
and soiréea, but the chevalier kept himself very quiet 
and more often. refused than.accepted. 

One invitation, however, he could not decline, and 
that was to @ small dinner at the duke’s. 

_ The duchess hadmade no little boast of the eheva- 
lier tovher, female friends\aud was rather proud: of 
-having the ‘first djplomat in Europe. at. her, little 
parties. 

This.dinner was a small,one—that is to.say, there 
Were nomore than about thirty guests, and the saloon 
was uot quite crammed to:suffocation, 

Lord Harcourt, was there and the baron, also 
Lady Melville—the Jatter as beantiful, as éver,.and 
if anything a little more serene and regal, 

Now it liad happened that when the exodus from 
the drawing to the dining room took, place the che- 
Valier was engaged in conversation with: her.lady- 
ship, and the duchess could do nothing else than ask 
the Venetian to-escort Lady Metvitle, though . the 
baron was ‘fidgeting and pitfting, as‘he ‘had expected 
that honour. 

If the arrangement was‘displeasing to the. beauti- 
ful ere he oy eter i concealed it well, for one 
might have fancied that'a slight look o 
over her dark‘face. m ore — 
The chevalier-was alikeoblivious of both, and his 
low, pleasant voice was soon exérting itself as it had 
done in the @uchess’s ‘box, ‘but iu a graver strain, 





. grows onthe. banks.of the Ganges. 





The chevalier was something ofa botanist, and 
became quite eloquent in praise of arare plant which 
he extracted from the épergne and submitted to her 
ladyship. i 

“ Phat,” said .he, “is a beautiful flower, and a 
difficult.one to rear. Do you:admire.it?” 

** Very much ;..it is beautiful,” said.her ladyship, 
raising it to smell. “Beautiful! What is its name ?” 

“It. is.an Indian rose,” said. the chevalier, “ and 
There is only 
one plant more difficult to preserve in your disagree- 
able climate and that is the African water-flower.” 

“ And what.is that. like?” asked Lady Melville, 
quite interested, 

“A white flower with a yellow body —a most 
peculiar, plant,.and a most dangerous one.” 

‘* How so? . Is it poisonous?” 

“lo a. deadly degree,” said. the, chevalier, with a 
pleasant smile. ‘ Your nightshade'is -an innocent 
plant by its side. The very perfume of it is sufficient 
to send a strong man into a swoon. A woman might 
suffer still more.” 

‘Indeed,’ said -herladyship. ‘How very dread- 
ful! Have you ever seen any one suffering from its 
effects?” 

“ Often,” said the chevalier, ‘It isrwell‘known in 
Venice.among a certain class, and a number of mur- 
ders) have been effected by its agency.” 

Her ladyship was.horrified and)curious. 

“T | have read,” said she, “of persons being 
poisoned by :the perfume of a. flower, but. always 
imagined; the imcident.a; pure invention.” 

“A certain fact, my dear madam,” said the che- 
valier, with.a smile, “.as you might:fiud for yourself 
if the experiment were not so disagreeable.a/one.” 

Her ladyship laughed at this sallyyand the cheva- 
lier,turned to.another subject. 

But.her ladyship’s curiosity had: been. roused .and 
her love of the awful—which all women possess in a 
large or small degree—attracted by the subject, and 
after alittle whileshe returned .to,it by asking the 
chevalierif he :had ever had one ofthe. fatal: blos- 
soms in his hand. 

He.had quite forgotten it by that time. 

“ The water flower? Oh, yes, often. I am fond 
of chemistry.and ,physiology ;. indeed, have.studied 
with one of our; best chemists :and analysts for some 
s. It is. strange how I came to.take such a 


fancy,” he added, apologetically, * but.it.had its ori- 


gin in a romance. I.daresay;you could remember— 
ah, .no,*your ladyship must.have been surothered 
in lace and: linen at that time—but you.may have 
heard of the.celebrated;poisoning case at Rome some 
twenty-five years back!” 

No, her Jadyship. had. not heard of «it, and was 
curious to hear how it should have influenced the 
chevalier’s studies, 

“Tt was an affair of the heart—all murders spring 
from love or money. A: woman, daughter of a count, 
had fallen in love with a young Roman officer, but, 
alas, without awakening the ; answering. passion, 
Indeed, he was engaged to another: lady, the dearest 
friend of the disappointed one. © She «was» very 
infatuated, poor girl—your.ladyship must forgive 
me for pitying her—but managed with infinite 
art to couceal it; in fact, assumed the most passion- 
ate friendship for her rival,.and on the.eve of 
her marriage with the young officer insisted upou 
attending ber in the capacity of bridesmaid and bosom 
friend. On the morrow she would not let the waiting 
maid attire the bride, but with her own hands ar- 
ranged those fearful mysteries, the veil and orange 
blossoms. And reserved for the last moment the 
climax of her friendly devotion. 

Embracing her, she whispered: 

“ * Rose, if you love me as I love you,;grant me 
one request.’ 

“ ©What is it ?’ asked the bride. 

““* Nothing very hard,’ said the other. ‘Only this, 
dear Rose ; I have brought you a flower, the choicest 
the world holds. .See!’ and she held;up the .water- 
flower, ‘is it not beautiful? No; do.not touch. it, let 
me fasten itin your bosom, ‘There, that is lovely— 
the finishing touch! Now you are. indeed .perfect! 
But, Rose, promise me that when the priest elevates 
the sacred elements you will kiss my, poor flower! 
Promise me and I shall be happy,.knowiug that you 
love; me!’ 

«The bride gave the promise, and fulfilled it! She 
kissed the fatal flower and fell dead on the altar step,” 

As he finished the last words his vaice, which had 
been only audible to his companion, dropped to agrave 
whisper, and her ladyship, Jooking up witha strange 
expression upon her face, started.at the depth of the 
dark eyes fixed on hers. 

“There,” he said, with a light laugh, “is a ro- 
mance for you, aud a true one, Now what do you 
say to my African lily?’ 

“That it is very awful, and that I shonld like. to 
kave one. It would be delicious to knew. that one 
possessed so dreadful a thing.” 





“ Yes, a tiger in the drawing-room or a rattlesnake 
in my lady’s boudoir is nothing to it,” said the 
chevalier, with a laugh. “But is your ladyship 


serious? Would you really like to have the flower?” 


“ Yes, really,” said. Lady Melville, smiling, and 
toying with her, white Jace, handkerchief, 

“ Well——-Ah, the duchess has risen. Will you 
save mea coruer on the lounge? I will tell you some- 
thing more of it.” 

Lady Melville nodded pleasantly, and joined the 
other ladies in their retreat, unconscious of the sar- 
donic smile that.sat upon the lip of the chevalier, as 
he . watched. her ,stately figure mingling with the 
rest, 

When the gentleman reached the drawing-room 
the vacant place was there, as her ladyship had pro- 
mised, and the chevalier dropped into it. 

But he-seemed to have forgotten the pricaat which 
he had obtained it, and it was not until his beautiful 
neighbour tapped. bis arm with.her jewelled: fan that 
he awoke from a.deep reverie. 

“Uome,” she said, “if you are going to:sleep, che- 
valier, I shall join Lord :Hareourt .at whist. Have 
you forgotten that you were to tell me:of that terri- 
ble flower ?” 

“ Ah, yes ; a thousand pardons. I have «aequired 
the bad habit of falling into a muse,;whiat, you 
English call a ‘brown study.’ . The, poison+flower ? 
Ab, yes. Well, yourladyship would like one. Now 
I havea blossom; but-—” 

“ But what ?” asked her Iadyship, with: charming 
indifference. 

“T scarcely dare give it you,” he; said, with ano- 
therlaugh, ‘Supposing an accident,you see ?” 

A slight.curl of the lip answered him. 

* The chevalier would not have me: think him.so 
cowardly. No, I will.not accept it. You are afraid 
to trust ane.” 

And she kalf turned from him with a most charm- 
ing pout. 

“« Pray forgive me,” returned the high-bred diplo- 
mat. ‘“fI;wasmotin earnest. Your ladyship shall 
have the flower, but—ah, you smile—you; will pro- 
mise that no one, slall know from whem you got 
it?” 

“T promise. - Nay!” she said, with an amused 
laugh. If that is not earnest.euough for you, cheva- 
lier, I will swear, as they do ia; Venice, never to :dis- 
close the name of the donor.” 

The chevalier laughed as if he enjoyed it. 

“Tt is most;amusing. Come, your ladyship ‘shall 
swear. See, here isa eross—a pretty-litile spark- 
ling toy ;‘set.it to-your lips. . Soh, I swear that, kap- 
pen what will, I will-:never disclose from whom I ob- 
teined the poison-flower !” 

Her ladyship, fully entering into. the mock heroism 
of me scene, repeated, in a low voice, the dictated 
oath. 

“There, surely that is pledge enough, cheva- 
lier ?” 

« Quite,” he-said,:and his voice.was. rather grave; 
“Your ladyship shall have the. flower. I will 
leave it for you, secured and sealed to-night, ‘Nay, 
more, that.I may know you have received it give me 
that ring. I will enclose it inthe box, .and your 
ladyship shall wear it outside your glove to-morrow 
in the Drive. If you don’t I shall kuow that.some- 
thing has gone amiss with my little curiosity.” 

“ How delightfully mysterious,” smiled her lady- 
ship. “ There is the.ring, and.I shall. expect my lit- 
tle present to-night.” 

“To-night,” he replied, quickly. slipping the ring 
upon. his fourth finger. ‘ Aud;let.me warn you,.the 
plant possesses all, the deadly ,powers I spoke, of. 
Let no one touch it:orsmell.it. To. taste .it) is 
death!” 

“T will be careful. I daresay I .shall ..be, so 
frightened of it that Ishall burnoiit half‘au hourijafter 
it arrives,” laughed her ladyship. 

“T daresay,” he said. “Ten o'clock! I must beat 
a retreat.” 

And with a courtly bow he left.her. 

The. next. morning her ladyship’s .numerous ad- 
mirers were surprised .and -puzzled,at seeing her 
emerald and ruby. ring sparkling outside her dainty 
riding-glove. 

CHAPTER 'XTV. 
All isnot lost; the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And couxage never to submit or yield. 
Millon. 

HIGHLY satisfied, with this last link inhis cham the 
chevalier in another character, proceeded. to book two 
berths ina vessel,lying in the.docks, preparing. for a 
voyage to Italy. ‘The .berths were booked in the 
names of Dr, Ambrose and his son, and the-said-Dr, 
Ambrose quite charmed the i¢aptain by the» way in 
which he praised the order and-completeness of the 
vessel and the affability he displayed on drinking the 
captain’s health in the state ealtin, 
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That necessary form gone through Dr. Ambrose 
departed, and ina roundabout way reached Spital- 
fields. 

During all these days of activity on Melchior’s 
part the lonely lad Cli had been idly dreaming and 
speculating as of old. The task set him by his hard, 
inflegible master had been accomplished, and the 
notes printed from the finely engraved counterfeit 
plate were ready for circulation. How far and to 
what extent the lad was aware of the criminality of 
his handiwork it would have been impossible to say. 
As he had said he knew nothing more of the world, 
its cares, and its resy onsibilities than could be found 
in his dim old prison home, or in the few walks or 
drives under Melchior’s close espionage. Whatever 
he knew or dreamt his face never revealed, 

Even now when Melchior entered, dressedin the 
character of Dr. Ambrose, in neat, well-fitting black 
clothes and a well-bred physician’s smile, set off by an 
exquisitely made gray-haired wig, he expressed no 
surprise save by a rather longer glanc> than usual 
and a sad smile, 

“Well, how does the wig become me, lad ?” asked 
Melchior, with an unctuous laugh, as he laid his gold- 
headed doctorly cane upon the table and leant for- 
ward in his chair to warm his hands at the fire. 
“Do I look the doctor—am I smooth, suave, and 
cat-ish enough,eh? Does ‘ Draughts as before, pills 
at bedtime’ shine from my well-powdered forehead, 
eh? Well, well, the play is nearly ended, Cli, or 
rather the first act.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the lad, starting from 
his reverie and rising to poke the fire. 

“T mean that the scene changes, Cli. We have 
played well our part in England and will now for a 
while foot itin a more cheerful scene and a softer 
clime. Ugh! how cold it is—to-night would freeze 
an Icelander. But to resume. This is our last night 
in England, Cli, our last perhaps for ever. Come, look 
surprised if you don’t feel it. Whena man tells you 
anything, and you see he expects to awaken some 
emotion, for Heaven’s sake show it, lad. It is policy.” 

“Tf I do not look surprised,” returned the lad, 
naively, “ it is because I do not feelso, Why should 
I be astonished at anything you tell me, Melchior?” 

“Hem,” mused the man, eyeing him curiously. 
“TI don’t know! You area strange lad, Cli, as I 
think I have said before; but come, do you tell me 
that the old house has inspired no affection? Can you 
leave it without a pang? Have these old, time- 
polished walls, that curious carved head upon the 
ceiling there, no charms for you? can you tell me 
that they can be parted from without a sigh ?” 

The lad curled his lip with a grand scorn, and 
raised his arm with a sudden gesture of fire that 
astounded his companion, 

“ Does the prisoner of the Bastille who has grown 
gray between the hideous prison of four walls feel 
anything but a numbed, drear satisfaction when 
pardon and liberty come to him at last? What 
affection can I feel for this place, Melchoir, when I 
remember that it has been to me—not home but a 
prison?” 

“ And what but hate can you feel for the man who 
sits before you when you are reminded daily that 
he is your jailer?” returned Melchior, but with a 
— of remorseful sadness wondrously strange to 

im. 

Cli averted his face with a peculiar look. 

“T do not hate you, Melchior,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

“Don’t flatter yourself by a falsehood, lad,” re- 
turned the man, with his old sardoniclaugh. ‘ There 
can be no medium to a youth like you—it is either 
love or hate. How should I have won the former or 
avoided the latter? But come, no more of this; sen- 
timent is for women. The time is now close upon 
midnight,” he added, consulting his gold repeater— 
& new acquisition, yet neither a gift nor a purchase. 
“The next thing to be done is—packing. What few 
things you can take with you, Cli, pack in the port- 
manteau behind your door, I will do the same, and 
to-morrow morning they shall go down to the ship,” 

Cli rose and took up his small lamp. 

“Good night,” he said. “At what time do we 
start ?” 

“The ship sails at mid-day, a coach will be waiting 
at the mouth of the court by eleven. Ready or not 
we start, so leave nothing unpacked. Good night, 
Cli, good night.” 

And with a most unusual kindliness he held out 
his hand. 

Cli took it and retained it for a moment, then, calm 
and impassive as usual, dropped it and left the room. 

After he had gone Melchior sat looking at the fire, 
his wig in his hand and his legs crossed, thinking 
deeply. 

His brows, so straight and marble like before the 
world, were creased by innumerable wrinkles and 
heavy with a dark resolution. 

“To-night the last night in this cursed island!” 


he mused. “ How cruel a place it has proved to me. 
Strange how the past comes up to-night, I cannot lay 
it aslam wont todo. Isee her faceas it smiled upon 
my breast, I can feel the touch of her hand—I fe!t it 
to-night when the lad’s slim fingers crossed mine—as 
it toyed about my hair. Ah, ah, it was my fate that 
I should love and be betrayed, it was hers and all her 
cursed clan’s that they should suffer for it. She 
was beautiful enough to ruin a better man than [ 
was, she is beautiful enough now to win his forgive- 
ness. But no, I cannot relent. One soft emotion is 
crushed out by the host of darker ones her treachery 
created in me, and I can have no pity!” 

Here he rose and paced the room. 

* To-night I thought the lad would say he hated 
me—and—and, let me own it, I felt a sharp stab 
here,” and he struck his heart. ‘“ Yet why—why ? 
Bab! where's the wine? I have put on the weakness of 
the physician’s nature with his cursed garments.” 

And with a gesture of impatience he tore off the 
dark coat and flinging it across the table walked to 
the cabinet, 

Taking thence a flagon of wine, he reseated him- 
self, and, pouring out a glass, drained it off. 

“Good wine would make a brave fish of a peri- 
winkle,” he laughed, harshly. “ Theold Rudersheim 
sets the blood in my veins dancing. To-night the 
last night, to-morrow the wind-up, Can I trust 
that old fox, Mo, or that sneaking, pitiful cur, 
Charlie? The thought troubles me to-night. Sup- 
posing after I have gone they turn king’s evidence 
and blurt out all, tell the history of the coiner, forger, 
Melchior, and the strange lad with him. Suppose— 
suppose Bah! If I thought seriously that harm 
would come of them should I shrink from stopping 
the chance? No, a thousand times no! Whatare such 
vermin weighed in the balance against the set pur- 
pose of my life? Butno. There is no occasion for 
such desperate measures, Let them but use the 
ordinary caution of such natures and they are safe. 
It is strange though. Mo should have been here to- 
night to tell me how things are going on. Sh! here 
he is.” 

And with a stealthy tread he rose and opened the 
door. 

The Jew, who was creeping up the stairs like an 
old cat, wagged his head and shook his bony fingers 
with a grotesque salutation, but was too careful to 
utter a word until he had reached the room and 
locked with his own hand the thick door. 

“Vell, my tear Mishter Melchior, here I am, you 
she. Ah, ah, comfortable over your vine. Shplen- 
did vine—that’s enough, don’t let it run over the 
glash, my tear, never be extravagant.” 

‘“* Well,” said Melchoir, setting down the bottle, 
“what of the notes ?” 

“ All right,’’ chuckled the Jew, “all right, my 
tear. My goot friend the jeweller will bring the 
diamonds to-morrow at eight o’clock, I shall be 
here at ten—punctshual,” 

Melchior nodded. 

‘* And Charlie?” he asked. 

* Eh ? eh?” asked the Jew, pretending to be doaf 
and scooping his wrinkled claw round his unwashed, 
monkey-like ear. 

Melchior, who knew the old man as well as he 
knew himself, stooped down and stirred the fire, but 
kept his eyes fixed on the trembling one above 
him. 

‘Charlie ?” he said, a little louder. 

*T don’t know, don’t ask me,” said the Jew, shak- 
ing his head. “Idon’t know anything about him, 
my tear. Don’task me. Ash he got the notes?” 

Melchior, who did not seem to be in a conver- 
sational mood, nodded. 

The Jew shook his head several times and screwed 
up his face, Then, uneasy under the calm, piercing 
gaze, rose and began putting on his hat, which 
owing to its dilapidated condition was a work requir- 
ing time and judgment. 

“ Oh,” said Melchior, quietly, “so you think Char- 
lie is playing me false, eh ?” 

“My tear, my tear!” expostulated the Jew, re- 
proachfully, ‘“ Have I shaid a word ?” 

“No,” said Melchior, with a smile, “I under- 
stand. But I'll say a word, I think, and that is 
bring me the diamonds, by ten to-morrow or order 
your coffin, for, by the wind outside now, I'll kill 
you before the hands get round the clock. You know 
me. Good night.” 

The Jew commenced what would have proved a 
torrent of solemn promises, but Melchior stopped 
him with a gesture, and, handing him the parcel of 
notes, took him to the door and lighted his stealthy 
journey down the broad stairs. 

“Soh! my suspicions were not so groundless as 
I would have thought them, Old Mo thinks he has 
cut the ground from the other rogue’s feet. Now for 
Charlie’s tale, for, unless my ears are false, that’s 
his tread.” 





few seconds, spent by the coming man in cautiou® 
listening outside, and by Melchior in hiding th® 
Jew’s glass, there came a loud knock at the door. 
“ Well, Charlie, come in. What news ?” said Mel- 
chior, pleasantly, drawing the chair the Jew had sat 
on to the fire and reaching a wine glass. “ You've 
just caught me at the quiet glass. Come, your fa- 
vourite, Rudersheim,” and without seeming to notice 
the uneasy look of the visitor he poured out a 
brimming glass of the precious liquid. 

‘Rare wine,” said Charlie, “It’s nice to be you, 
Melchior.” 

“Sometimes,” said Melchior, pleasantly. “ But 
how about the bills of exchange, Charlie? How does 
the thing go, eh ?” 

“On, very well—not an easy job, plenty of risk. I 
just dropped in to say all was going right, and to tell 
you you might expect the cash to-morrow.” 

* At what time?” asked Melchior. 

“Ten,” said Charlie, sipping his wine and keeping 
his eyes on the fire. 

“ Right,” said Melchior. “ You have done it well, 
Charlie, and I shall not be niggardly.” 

**T hope you won't,” said Charlie, sullenly, 
“Have you seen Mo lately?” said Melchior, sud- 
denly. 

“No,” was the reply. “I know nothing of him. 
Has he got the notes yet?” 

“Yes,” nodded Melchior, 

“ Hem,” said the other. “ Hope he'll pull through 
allright. Well, I must be off. Nomore, thank you, 
Good night; I shall turn up at ten.” 

Melchior, who had not lost a single shade or 
expression upon his tool’s face, rose, shook hands, 
avd lighted him down the stairs. 

“Good night. Mind how you go.” 

“ All right, they’re cursed awkward stairs, Good 
night.” 

Melchior closed the door and returned to the fire, 
His face was dark and set asif with some deep end 
fearful determination, 

He stood looking at the fading coals for some 
— then with an oath rose and took up the 

amp. 

“ Yes, there was no mistaking, the cur’s face told 
it all. Well, so be it! To-morrow will be an event- 
ful day for some of us.” 

(To be continued.) 








A New Frencu Forrress,—The French military 
engineers are constructing a fortress at the entrance 
of the Mout Cenis Tunnel on the French side, Tho 
Italian War Minister has ordered a similar construc- 
tion on the side of Italy. These strategic precautions 
(a Roman correspondent writes) are not of a warlike 
character. They are far better than the mines under- 
taken two years ago by the French, which would have 
been a perpetual menace to one of the noblest works 
of modern industry, and which were at once sus- 
pended by M. Thiers when he heard of them. 

Tug Duke or EDINBURGH’s BrTROTHED.—A 
contemporary writes :—“ The Imperial Princess has 
a most pleasing expression, and, better still, all per- 
sons about the Russian Court concur in expressing 
their high admiration of her character, She is said 
to be gentleness and amiability itself, and to be quite 
as domestic in her tastes and character as the Prin- 
cess Royal, or any of our own family, In fact, I am 
told that she is * quite charming,’ and is beloved by 
all about the Imperial Court—which is by no means 
a bad test of the character of a Prince or Princess. 
The Emperor idolizes her, and, seeing that she is 
his only daughter, this may readily be believed. 1 
was curious to know how the religious difficulty had 
been settled, as the Russian Court, it is known, are 
particular on this point, and I therefore made care- 
ful inquiries on the subject. Princess Dagmar, be- 
fore becoming Czareyna, had to change her religion ; 
but the arrangement that has been come to on the 
present oecasion is different. Neither the Duke nor 
the Grand Duchess will change their religion, but if 
there are any children they will be brought up in the 
faith of the Church of England, The marriage will 
take place in January next at St. Petersburg, the 
capital of the bride’s Imperial father, but the Royal 
pair will reside at Clarence House, St. James’s; so 
the Grand Duchess will in future, or at least until the 
Duke succeeds to the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, be an English Princess, 

Tue SEPARATION oF Lovers.— Partings are 
always painful, but the separation of lovers, even with 
an immediate prospect of union, involves a sentiment 
of deep melancholy. The reaction of our solitary 
emotions after a social impulse of such peculiar ex- 
citement very much disheartens and depresses 5. 
Mutual passion is complete sympathy. Under such 
an influence there is no feeling so strong, no faucy 
so delicate, that it is not instantly responded to. Our 
heart has no secrets though our life may. Under 








Melchior’s conjecture proved correct, for after a 


such an influen*e each unconsciously labours to ea 
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chant the other; each struggles to maintain the 
reality of that ideal, which has been reached in a mo- 
ment of happy inspiration. Then is the season when 
the voice is = -_ the eye wey a and yen | 
movement of the frame airy and picturesque; eac 
accent is full of tenderness, each mens of affection, 
each gesture of grace. We live in a heaven of our 
own creation. All happens that can contribute to our 
perfect satisfaction and can ensure our complete self 
complacency. We give and we receive felicity. We 
adore and we are adored. Love is the May-day of 
the heart. But a cloud nevertheless will dim the 
genial lustre of that soft and brilliant sky when we 
are alone; when the soft voice no longer sighs and 
the bright eye no longer beams, and the form we 
worship no longer moves before our enraptured 
vision. Our happiness becomes too much the result 
of reflection. Our faith is not less devout but it is 
not so fervent. We believe in the miracle but weno 
jouger witness it. 








SCIENCE, 


SusstiruTe For “Sprpgr Lryxs.”—Professor 
W. A. Rogers has suggested, as a substitute for the 
“spider lines” of the telescope, lines etched on 
glass by hydrofluoric acid and filled in with plum- 
bago- 

Vatocrrr oF THE WinD.—Lizht air, 0°1 miles; 
light breeze, 5 miles ; gentle breeze, 10 miles ; mode- 
rate breeze, 15 miles; fresh breeze, 20 miles ; strong 
breeze, 25 miles; moderate gale, 30 miles; fresh 
gale, 45 miles; strong gale, 50 miles; heavy gale, 
70 miles ; storm, 80 miles; hurricane, 100 miles and 
apwards per hour. 

Heat or tHE Moon.—The Earl of Rosse is the 
latest observer who has directed his efforts to detect 
the heat of the moon. By means of most delicate 
instruments he has demonstrated the presence of 
heat from the moon, but has not succeeded in as- 
certaining its amount with any degree of precision. 
The maximum of the lunar heat appears to be a 
little before full moon; the unequal distribution of 
its mountains and plains perhaps goes to explain 
this phenomenon, 

A SuBsTITUTE FOR INDIA-RUBBER.—A substi- 
tute for india-rubber has been found in a gum from 
the milkweed plant, or other plants of the Asclepia 
tribe, and from flax and other seeds. This process 
consists in macerating and fermenting the sub- 
stances, and then by evaporation reducing the liquid 
so obtained to a thick gummy mass. The gum 
produced in this manner is alleged to possess many 
of the valuable qualities of india-rubber ; it is inso- 
luble in water and may be vulcanized with sulphur. 
The price of pure rubber is now very high, and the 
discovery of an economical substitute is a matter of 
great importance in the arts. 

New Stryue or Paper.—At the Vienna Exposi- 
tion in the British Section is displayed an original 
manufacture which is very strong and tough, and 
yet perfectly soft and pliable, like cloth. This is 
embossed and printed on, and is prepared for the 
purpose of hangings, curtains, etc., for which it 
seems very well adapted ; some of the rooms of the 
British Commission are furnished with this. It is 
simply tacked to the walls, so that it can easily be 
removed at any time, In this case the curtains 
were of the same pattern as the walls, but lined 
with another style in light colours. It is handsome, 
cheap and durable. 

A New Negpue-cun.—Reports from Vienna 

speak of a new needle-gun by Dreyse exhibited 
there, and which is said, with regard to simplicit 
and solidity of construction, especially of the aif. 
ferent parts of the lock, to be very much superior 
to the Mauser rifle. It is stated that 24 shots per 
minute can b2 fired with it. It appears, however, 
remarkable that, although a considerable number of 
aew breechloading rifles, such as those of Werndl, 
Werder, Henry and Martini, have received the first 
prize—namely, the large medal—this Dreyse rifle 
has not even been honourably mentioned, a fact 
wnich seems to make its highly praised merits ap- 
pear rather doubtful. 
, Maxine Parer From Hors.—The paper made 
‘rom hops is of great suppleness and d:licacy, and 
by its employment in this manufacture a new and 
considerable source of profit will be open to the hop 
grower, The importance of this discovery to Kent- 
ish farmers cannot well be exaggerated, for if the 
season should not prove favourable, and fail to pro- 
duce first-rate hops, the paper-making‘material will 
compensate for the ome | in this respect. No 
doubt the growth of hops will be introduced in fu- 
ture in many districts where they ave not known at 
present, as the large amount of material which they 
will supply for paper-making will alone ensure a 
good return for their cultivation. The price of the 
article is very high at present, 

ANILINE GREEN WITH STRAW.—Straw, in a 
manufactured or unmanufactured condition, immor- 
telles, grasses, etc., may be very easily coloured 





with iodine green as follows: “ Place the articlesin 
boiling water for ten to fifteen minutes, and allow 
the whole to cool; in the meantime mix together 
ten quarts of water and 450 grains chloride of 
lime, and add 450 grains of crystalized carbonate 

, and then immerse the straw half an hour 
in the clear liquid obtained by allowing it to settle. 
Move about the articles thus bleached in a bath of 
450 grains of hydrochloric acid in ten quarts of 
water for from five to ten minutes, and colour the 
well-rinsed straw by agitating it in a bath of a 
clear solution of iodine green, at about 100 deg., in 
a —_ vessel, adding a little picric acid for dye- 

w 


y ¥ 

CINDER Furu.—M. Chary has recently made ex- 
nergy with the view of utilizing cinders which 

ave dropped through the grate. He suggests pass- 
ing condensed air over red-hot cinders, whereby 
eirbonic oxide is formed, which gives a flame of 
s.veral feet in length, well adapted for boiler heat- 
ing. The gm 2 difficulty . in the ultimate re- 
moval of the refuse cinder. From his short expe- 
rience in this direction he calculates that 2lbs. of 
cinders, sorted by hand, give a heating effect equal 
to that obtained by 1 1b. of coal. It has been argued 
that the mode of separation was of the greatest 
— importance. The wet process was not to 

e recommended on account of the extensive drying 
grounds required, and the fact that after all the 
pieces had to be used ina damp state. A current 
of air has been suggested as an agent for separat- 
ing, or, as it were, winnowing the bits. Another 
authority on the subject states that the amount of 
incombustible matter in the cinder amounts to 10°5 
per cent. by volume, or 26°7 per cent. by weight. 

Danegsrovus Cosmerics.—In a paper read to the 
Paris Academy of Medicine the necessity is argued 
of preventing perfumers from selling poisonous or 
dangerous articles, which should be left exclusively 
to the responsibility of regular chemists, and not 
sold without a physician’s prescription. Arsenic, 
the acid nitrate of mercury, tartar emetic, cantharides 
colchicum,’and potessa caustica, are common in- 
gredients in these cosmetics. The so-called lettuce 
soap does not contain the slightest trace of lettuce ; 
and this and other soaps are coloured by the ses- 
quioxide of chromium, or of a rose colour by the 
sulphuret of mercury, known as vermillion. The 
cheaper soaps contain thirty per cent. of insoluble 
matter, as lime or plaster; while others contain 
animal nitrogenous matter which, having escaped 
the process of saponification, emits a bad odour when 
its solution is left exposed to theair. The various 
toilet vinegars are also declared in this paper to 
be so far noxious that, being applied to the skin 
still impregnated with soap and water, they give 
rise toa decomposition, in consequence of which 
the fatty acids of soap, being soluble in water, and 
not removed by washing, become rancid, and cause 
chronic inflammation of the skin. 

ADULTERATION OF Cocos.—Detection of the 
adulteration of cocoa by the means of the micro- 
scope is easy in the extreme, If the analysis be 
made for the purposes of the Adulteration Act, it is 
desirable to conduct it carefully. The following 
has been found a successful plan: “ If the cocoa be 
“ flake ” or “rovk,” reduce it to fine powder and 
treat it with cold water to remove sugar, with ether 
to remove fat. These admixtures may be recovered 
and their quantities ascertained from the residue of 
the solution after evaporation. In the case of fat 
it must be borne in mind that cocoa naturally con- 
tains a considerable quantity. The cocoa thus ex- 
hausted may be now agitated in’ cold water, the 
heavy portions allowed to subside, which wi!l chiefly 
consist of earthy matters, and the lighter greasy 
portions of the cocoa will collect at the surface, and 
may be removed. The starchy admixture will re- 
main suspended in the water for some time, and 
may be separately precipitated and collected for ex- 
amination, Thus isolated, their nature may be 
easily ascertained, and a tolerably good estimate 
formed of their percentage. The nature of the 
earthy matters may be ascertained by ordinary 
chemical means- 

TRANSPARENT Parer.—A German invention, re- 
cently patented, has for its object the rendering 
more or less transparent of paper used for writing 
or drawing, either withink, pencil or crayon, and 
also to give the paper such a surface that such 
writing or drawing may be completely removed by 
washing, without in any way injuring the paper. 
The object of making the paper translucent is that 
when used in schools the scholars can trace the 
copy, and thus become proficient in the formation of 
letters without the explanations usually necessary ; 
and it may also be used in any place where tracinhs 
may be required, as by laying the paper over the 
object to be copied it can be plainly seen. Writing- 
paper is used by preference, its preparation con- 
sisting in first saturating it with benzine, and then 
immediately coating the paper with a suitable ra- 
pidiy drying varnish before the benzine can evapo- 
rate. The application of varnish is by preference 
made by plunging the paper ina bath of it, but it 





may be applied with a brush or sponge, The var- 
nish is prepared of the following ingredients :— 
Boiled PS es linseed oil 20 lbs., lead shavin 
1lb., oxide of zinc 5 lbs., Venetian turpentine, } 1b. 
Mix and boil eight hours. After cooling, strain 
“ add white gum copal 5lbs., and gum sadarac 

_Tunne. Locomorives.—After pointing out the 
difficulties which arise from the necessity of keeping 
up pressure for a time sufficient for a journey, and 
consequently of keeping the blast on and discharg- 
ing into the air the products of combustion, an ar- 
ticle in acontemporary concludes with the follow- 
ing novel pro :—* We believe that infinitely 
the better plan would be to arrange at each termi- 
nus @ modification of the Siemens furnace. Each 
engine would be brought over a suitable gas bur- 
ner, if we may use the word, and steam may be got 
up with lightning speed. There would be no delay 
to get the fire up. It would only be necessary to 
bring each engine over the gas burner on a siding, 
turn on the flame andrun up the pressure. Engine 
would succeed engine with perfect regularity, and 
the production of steam would be really continuous, 
In a word, 2 engines would take in om as they 
now take in water. And here we must call atten- 
tion to one most important feature of the scheme. 
Not only would the tunnels be kept perfectly clear 
of gas but instead of using most expensive coal 
the companies could at once resort to the use of 
small cheap slack. Any kind of coal indeed would 
give good results in the Siemens gas producer; the 
saving from this cause would soon tell sensibly on 
dividends, 


A NEW EXPLANATION OF THE ORIGIN OF 
NERVE FORCE, 


THOsE who are unacquainted with the principles 
of the modern doctrines of thermo-dynamics will 
readily perceive that a difference of temperature in 
two bodies is a source of power, when they consider 
that a low-pressure steam engine depends, for its 
power of doing work, on the difference of tempera- 
ture between its boiler and condenser ; and that a 
current may be maintained through a copper wire, 
if it is connected with a thermo-electric battery of 
which the two ends are kept at different tempera- 
tures. In what are termed hot-blooded animals, 
that is, in mammals and birds, the difference of 
temperature between the surface and the interior is 
considerable under all natural circumstances, and 
in them there is a regulating action of the skin by 
which they maintain a uniform internal tempera- 
ture, always hotter than the surface, whatever that 
of the external medium may be. In the sluggish, 
so-called cold-blooded animals the temperature of 
the interior of the body is but slightly ditferent from 
that of the air or water in which they live; that it 
must be higher is evident from the fact that des- 
truction of tissue is continually going on in their 
b odies, which is always necessarily attended with 
the evolution of heat. 

Such being the case, it is evident that, in the dif- 
ference of temperature between the surface and the 
interior of the living body there is an available 
source of energy, which is almost certainly em- 
ployed advantageously throughout the whole animal 
kingdom ; and, what is more, 1t may reasonably be 
supposed to be that which gives rise to the electri- 
cal nerve current, as only one assumption is in- 
volved, fand that not an improbable one, it being 
that a thermo-electric current is capable of being 
generated between soft tissues of different composi- 
tion or structure, Physicists will be able to decide 
this question experimentally, and if they do so they 
will do a service to physiology. 

For the distribution of a current so generated the 
construction of the nervous system is perfectly 
suited. Two sets of conductors are necessary, the 
one to carry the currents from the skin to the 
central organ, which arranges the direction that 
they must take, and the other to send them on t» their 
destination ; these are to be found in the afferent 
and efferent nerves. As in the telegraph system, no 
return conductor is necessary ; for a3 the ends of 
the wires are put into connection with the earth, by 
which they are able to communicate, so the termina- 
tions of the nerves inthe skin, muscle-corpuscles 
and otherwise where they lose their insulated cover- 
ings, place the extremities of the afferent and effer- 
ent nerves in communication through the interven- 
tion of the mass of body tissue. ‘fhe brain and 
minor ganglia would then act like greater and lesser 
offices for the reception and transmission of currents 
in the required directions, being in fact the commu- 
tators of the system. 

There are several of the most important phe- 
nomena exhibited by the nervous system which are 
very satisfactorily explained on the above hypo- 
thesis. For instance, in cold weather the impulse 
to action is much more powerfully felt than in 
summer when the air is hot and therefore the 
temperature of the surface is higher. It is well 
known that it is impossible to remain for more 
than a very short time in a hot-water bath, of which 
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the temperature is as high as ora little higher than 
that of the body, on accountof the faintuess.which 
is‘ sure’ to come on, and this may be reasonably 
suppesed to be the result of: the cessation of the 
nerve current, whieh is consequent on the tempe- 
ratare of thesurface ef the body beeoming-thesame 
as that of the interior. This faintness 1s imme- 
diately recowered from by the application ofa cold 
douche. When great muscular exertion has-to be 
sustained, as in running or’ rowingy it is always 
necessary to. have:the, clothes very thin, and it is 
felt, during: the time it) is necessary for the: eon-. 
tinuance: of ‘the effort, that thesurface:of the body 
must be kept cool. 

As the termination of’ the nerves im the-skin must 
correspond, om this hypothesis, with the eceled end} 
of a thermo-electricwbattery, therefore the brain, 
which is: very abundantly supplied with  bleod, and:} 
is the partiof the body to which mosé of the nerves} 
are ‘directed, must\be compared with the heated 
end; and, as. it is by the conversion of: heat into 
electric currentithat the nerve force is developed, it 
is evident that heat must; to a certain extent, dis- 
appear as such in’ tho brain, and that that organ 
must consequently be-colder tham the blood which 
enters it.) ‘This.is exactly: what Dr, John Davy 
observed in the case of the rabbits he experimented 
on; and his: resulta» have: net been shown to be 
incerrect.—-G. B. 

Qa 
LIFE. 

Lrrr is full of sad surprises, especially to roman- 
tic people. Itis so natural to expect poetical jus» 
tice in, this. world,, to, believe that love wings; lore 
and kindness gratitude. In eaxly life we stand 
waiting for these things to happen, as though they 
were fixed laws of nature, especially if we are 
brought up on poetry and take to romance as 
naturally as we do to bread and'milk. 

This waiting time is life’s brightest part; for, 
alas! we generally waitin vain. Wesee-the hero 
fall in the fight, though “God and the right’’ be 
written on his banner, We learn what Judas kisses 
mean, and see Love’s sweetness, Heayen-born as it 
seems, turn to a course upor the lips of the best and. 
purest,. Years. of devotion have for their wages 
treachery and coldness; The wolf in sheep's clath- 
ing stands revealed tous. We learn that we must 
hide our best feelings, and repress our truest. in- 
stincts, or be the laughing-stock of grinning fiends. 

At last we turn and fly as best we can from the 
delusive hopes that led us onward once so gaily. 
Our surprises no-longer come in those moments 
when we meet Treachery, Falsehood, Cruelty and 
Hypocrisy, bué when Faith and Trath and Tender- 
ness show their sweet faces; and, alas! they are but 
few. A tragedy:is Life ; a play that, when the cur- 
tain falls, leaves none unwounded, M.K. D. 











Tne Boyal Library and Print Room.at Windsor 
Castle are being made fireproof, as an additional safe- 
guard against casualtias, the collection of books, 
manuscripts, and engravings in these departments. of 
the castle being almost priceless, 

Tuirty tons’ weight.of silver in five-franc pieces 
was paid in one week recently to the, Germans, the 
last instalment of 600 tons.of silver that were due 
to the conqueror. A, marvellous weight... It will lie 
heavy in the Germans’ chest, not om: it. 

National Exutartion. aT Romg--The, Society: 
for the Encouragement.of Arte, Industry, and«Com» 
merce have decided upon holding an. exhibition at 
Rome next spring. This exhibition: will inclade 
every desoription of. Italian: produce and manufac- 
ture, but no foreign preducts: will be admitted 

COMVLIMBNTS:'To. THE SHAH;—<A bout 8,000 beg- 
ging letters were received by theShah during bis re- 
cent visit to England. They have been packed in a 
large. chest, and sent off to Persia, where his Majesty 
means to deposit them in a museum, He was greatly 
flattered by having so-many letters addressed to him, 
taking them as so many compliments. 

Prorosep RemMovaL or NewearE’ Prrsox.— 
There is some idea of removing Newgate. Prison 
from the Old Bailey to the suburbs, which would be 
decidedly the most fitting place for such an estab- 
lishment. The value of the ground upon which this 
grim structure stands is something enormousa, for it is 
in full view of the Holborn: Viaduct, and. the. whole 
neichbourhood is rising into importance, 

THE ORDER.OF.S?. GRoRGE,—Justnow it may, be 
well for us to learn, if we do not already know, and 
if we do know to remember, that. St., George is the 
patron saint for Russia as well as of England. That 
fair princess, the only daughter of the great potentate 
in the North, who is.coming among us to -draw infi- 
nitely closer the tie that already binds her to the 
Star of England, has always been no less: familiar 
with.the St. George of her native country than we 
are with our St. George in this land-of her adoption. 


H6 ig-one and the same St, George, Russians and 

Buglishmen, as they. stood face to face on the heights 

of Inkermayn; were botl‘eqnally ready to, defend 

with their best bldod tha insignia of- their awn:St. 

George—both alike in being as. ready as were,the, 
English ready to stand by, their St. George. atrAgin- 

court.,, Now, Baglisbmen and Russians, standing as 
brethers, side, by side, may: have one feeling of loy-- 
alty,for the St. George, who belongs alike»to them. 
both... Many of our.readeus are,aware that the order 
of St. Geonge of, Russia is. one, of the, highess.dis- 

tinction, and only conferred upon, mea who bave, done 
the State extraordinary and exceptional services 








VERNIB'’S: LOVERS: 

It was Vérnie Fales’s firat season at any summer 
place of resort, and is it’'therefore a wonder. that 
she was the happiest child-amid all’ the gay and ex- 
pectant throng gathered there? For a.child she 
was in knowledge of the great fashionable world, as | 
well ‘as in years almost,’as she was just turning her 
seventeenth year and possessed all the candonr and 
impulsiveness of & young nature not yet moulded 
into formality ‘cast by-contact with the rude but 
kind necessities of everyday: worldly. life. 
The particular: resort ‘cliosen by Vernie’s kind 
parents to spend the summer at was a favourite one 
with the better class of* tourists, but nevertheless a 
quiet and sedate’one, nestling on the wooded shore 
of a beautiful river. 
Vernie was-not’long in securing friends and ad- 
mirers from the several hundred guests at this 
lovely and’ romantic retreat. It was not singular 
that all this should resolve itself, after a. week of. 
generalities in the way. of bestowing her friendship, 
into the possession of a hundred commonplace ac- 
quaintances: and one particular. gentleman friend 
only, authorized by some intuitive understanding 
that young natures manage to reach without the re- 
ular use of oral language to act as her escort and 

1d himself in readinress to obey her lightest whim 
or request. 
How Phil Denton came. to assume this relation- 
ship to‘\Vernie Fales that young lady, if questioned 
on the subject, could not have explained, unless she 
should have answered that “he just dropped into 
it.” I opine that the young lady’s parents. had 
something to do with it. ‘The businesslike yold 
banker had fonnd himself impressed with the sdlid 
and original views expressed by the young man 
upon some of tke financial problems stirring the 
minds of thinking people, and, seeking a conversa- 
tiom with him, was pleased to find him more thought- 
ful and well informed on the problems of the day 
than most older heads. And the good old house- 
wife and mother liked him because of his kind cour- 
tesy and delicate attentions to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the old‘and helpless, or those plain, timid 
people who were bashful and awkward, or who were 
neglected for more fashionable or beautiful people 
in that merry throng. ‘‘ He has.a good heart,” she 
thought, and she asked her. husband to introduce 
him to Vernie. “That young man will) make his 
markyet in the world,” the old man. decided, and 
he did introduce him to his golden-haired pet. 

So in morning-walka and rides and sails, in pie- 
nics and excursions, Phil Denton was iuvariably the 
escort of Vernie Fales. 

This did not, of course, go unremarked among tha 
guests at this place, and the young man’s polite at- 
tentious gradually merging into tender care and an 
anxiety for her comfort in every. little thing, which 
is the first indication of Cupid’s work, as. well as 
the young lady’s implicit reliance..on him in every- 
thing relating to her safety and her enjoyment, soon 
occasioned rumour to declare them engaged. 

Had this ramour reached Vernie’s-ears she would 
have been startled and shocked. The fact is, she 
had accepted Phil Denton’s attentions with as much 
a matter-of-course air as she reeeived her own 
father's advice and care. 

She appreciated his. kindness, she knew that in 
their picnics, rides and sails she was quite safe and 
her comfort assured because Phil Denton was. with 
her, and she was pleased in having his attentions ; 
but never for-a moment did she think deeply enough 
on this matter to attempt to analyze the young 
man’s motives or her own pleasure in. this ‘new 
existence. 

Now there was cause. for this, 

Vernie had never possessed a real loyer—one 
whom she would acknowledge asa lover. Like all 
gitls as young, pretty and coquettish as herself,,she 
had indulged in numberless school-girl passions.and 
harmless flirtations, but they died out as they came, 
leaving no ripple of trouble on the surface of her 
conscience, She had her bean ideal, her hero. before 

whom she should lay down her heart, all pictured 
in her fancy’s mind. . He was to be.-tall, noble-look- 
ing, handsome, wealthy and brave, one who could 
win her sympathies and her admiration by a recital 


man im disguise, who when, they, were married would 
surprise’ her by taking her to his princely home and 
introdtieing-her to his parents, the duke and duchess, 
or = withstitles even grander than these. 

, Hey thts ihero of ‘her a came to’ her at this 
‘summer resort whenishe had been there’ very happy 
| and eomtented several weeks; despite his ‘absence. 


first came, bat she, with nearly every other suscep- 
tible young: lady; was» at!omcer captivated by his 
andseme .face,:.his noble, dignified ‘bering, his 


of his twoservanta in-liverys 

“ Lam eertain he is a man of noble birth; thathe 
ib sone: titled foreigner,’’ Verne thought wien she: 
saw him dirst.. ‘ Ol, how handsome, he is.’ And 
thene. were: many, other youngdadies. who arvived ati 
‘the; same, conclusion in nearly the same words. 

They, were.correet, for, not only the register.of the 
leading hotel, but his liveried servants published 
the new crrival as Lord Vernon Hastings. 

The young gentleman of title was in no hurry to 
be caught, he took) imat#ers leisurely for several 
days, inquired candidly and without any attempt at. 
concealment regarding the degvee.of, respectability 
and, wealth of the different.people,.and, at, last, as 
the result of these.inqninies, aided. by, hex sweet, 
youthful freshness and beauty, soughtfavourin the 
ayes of Miss Vernie Fales, much to the surprise and 
caliaw of. that, young lady, and the envy of many 
others. 

From that moment the-attientions of Phil Denton 
were discarded.. Vernie Fales thought as kindly. of 
him-—that is, she placed him still among her list of 
friends, and she would asfrankly as ever have re+ 
ceived any of his delicate attentions, , but, somehow 
there was na opportunity left for him to, display 
them, nor, any» excuse. offering even for him to 
approach. her im the old friendly manner; though. 
he.constantly watched for such. Every place that. 
Phil Denton. had. occupied by her side was now 
filled by that: most.attentiveand gallant. of lovers, 
Lord Vernon. Everything Phil Deaton’s willing 
hands had done.for her Lord Vernon did not now over- 
look. Whithersoever she went, whatsoever she did, 
her noble lover was at her side, monopolizing her so- 
ciety and thoughts. 

There were genuine pleasure and) ecstasy in alk 
this to Vernie.. Lord Vernon lived: and acted as 
noble a partas his name was noble. Believing the 
general belief that with young nobility is allied dis» 
sipationand looseness of morals, his:‘conduct seemed 
ever to be purest and worthiest.in its motives, even 
disarming all the suspicions, and winning over so 
severe a Judge of the proprieties as Vernie’s mo- 
ther. Everybody, even'the. most straight-laced of 
virtue’s moralists, liked him. Everybody pro- 
nounced him.a most polished gentleman, a pattern 
for others in morality, and.very handsome and in- 
telligent., When/Vernie did think: of. Phil Denton, 
which. was indeed at.very. long intervals now, it was 
mostly to only draw a comparison between his 
homely, face, awkward mannexs and diffidence, and 
Lord. Vernon’s handsome, face and gentlemanly and 
composed, se)f-confident/ manners 

Everybody liked the young nobleman, everybody 
but Phil Denton. 

And even Phil could: not .base . his: dislike of his 
rival on any. very, satisfactory grounds; for he tried 
to: make himself. believe. that sit; was not because 
Vernie liked: him best, 

‘“* He is too oily,” he would mutter to himself, 
“ Men are not. made of silk withoutbany nap. to be 
ruffled up to show the quality of the,goods under- 
neath. His travels.and brave: deeds that; he talks 
so fluently about.on all, occasions happen to lie in 
paths that I have trod,.and I know-that he: prevari- 
cates in them. Why not in.other things as well? I 
shall watch and see.”’ 

A few days afterwards he meti the ‘young: noble- 
man, who-was always.very -polite:to: him, 

“ A fine afternoon, Mx. Denton,” he said, and 


passed on,. 
a I should like.to speak to you,” answered 
Lord Hastings drew himself up with dignity. 

‘I desire only, to say,’” said) Phil, “that thongh 

you are my successful rival. in the regards of as 
noble, pure and innecent,a child as breathes the air 
I have no enmity, towards you for that. IRZf you are 
all‘that you, seem to be, ; Vernon Hastings, you are 
worthy, her love; and though I love her deeply and 
fondly L shallrejoice that she, had: beem’ soc much 
more, fortunate than if | had;won her: But-if, as I 
‘have reason to suspect, you are playing’ s trea- 
cherous game, by Heavem you:had better be dead 
than living, Lamon your track, Vernon Hastings, 
so. beware!” 

While Phil spoke thus the young noble stood un- 
moved. but with:a sarcastic; smile res, om his 
features, and then he simply questioned: 
adi Have you.anything more to.say, Mr.!. Den- 

n Pe” 

“* Nothing,” 








There.are not, there cannot be, two rival St. Georges, 





of his deeds of heroism. And he was to be a neble.- 


**'Then good dav !” 


She did not realize titat he: was: her hero when he - 


lavish display of diamonds mud dress, and thestyle: 
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He’ passed on; leaving Phil'to~ admire’ the man’s 
self*possession’ and“ to fee! that’ he had got ‘the 
worst of the one-sided controversy: 

The next morning he’reeeived a very: formal note 
from -Vernie Fales; in which ‘she said: 

“The-knowledge of 
fulness; as ‘well as:your un’ in 
a matter that only affects: myself; induces»me: to 





withdraw a friendship that E have held for-youy and |: 


terminate foriever:ouracquaintance,” | 
On.the same-day too he became.aware-thata ver: 
sion of his conversation with the :young noble, but 


very much at variance with the truth, had beeame:} 


known to most, of. the guests at. the riven side, and. 
thaé. he was being. severely condemned for/whas wan. 
termed his intermeddling. 

‘‘T can bide my time,”’ he murmured to all. this, 

He left the resort and remained away several 
days, returning in time to attend the grand ball of 
the season at the principal hotel, in whick, of 
course, Vernie and her noble lover were to take part. 

Was he missed during his absence? There is 
this anomaly in woman’s nature, I think,. that the 
thing she has put away by herown act and desire 
is no sooner beyond her reach than she sees in it a 
hundred things to makeit dear to her that she would 
never have seen otherwise, and then there is a con- 
stant yearning to have it back again. 

A week mone had ae Vernon —<~ — 
in marriage she without analyzing her ings 
would proudly have surrendered it to him. 

But though from the date of his conversation 
with Phil Denton the young noble gave. her vastly 
more of his attention and homage, and put forth a 
double effort to make himself agreeable to her, she 
shrank from him and avoided the declaration of 
love that ever hung on his lips, needing only the 
slightest encouragement from her to be uttered. 

And the cause of all this was that at this mo. 
ment, of all others, thoughts, kind and trusting, of 
Phil Denton came before her, 

At the grand ball she beheld her old’ lever; and, 
despite an anger with herself atthe, her 
heart wouldgive a great throbof relief atiknowing: 
that his familiar face had, not gone out of her 
sphere for ever. She was.themost envied lady in 


your duplicity and. untrath- | 


answer‘me thonghtfally. Willyou be my own pet: 
‘my goldén-haired darling, my wedded ‘wife ?” 

is grasp om her-arm was- hurting: her ; his eyes 
‘were ‘intensely, almost: threateningly looking. ‘into 


hers. 

Why-did the thought of Phil Denton again come 
‘up between him and her,;and hélpto shape: her ans 
Bwert - 

‘+3 mustihave time to:bhink,” she:answered.. “TI 
‘caunet solve my fcelingsmow; andl. must consult 
mith my parents, Come to-morrow evening for my 
anewer?”: | 

Sheawas honesband truthful, there would) be no 
attempt to evade her eyes told dhiimy 
» ‘ET cannotaveit a day noranbour!” hei hoarsey 
gasped out. ‘You must be my wife ere we re- 
turn.” 

“Must! Lord Hastings, you forget to whom you 
speak,” she replied, indignantly. “‘ Besides, you 
insult me by your proposition, for though I was 
certain at this moment that I loved you most deeply 
and tenderly our marriage would take place only 
with my parents’ approval.’ 

“Listen,” he said, in words that he forced to be 
calm. “It is five miles’ rowing to the next village 
where we can find a minister to unite us. I started 
forth with you inthis boat determined never to re- 
turn to the place we have left except with you as 
my wife. What say you?” 

“That it can never be as you wish it. So take up 
your oarsiend repurn.” 

Shewasfirm;immoveable; he read it in her eyes. 

** By Heaven! you have-sealed: your fate,’’ he 
hissed ont. “You go with methie might to yonder 
Village to become my wife, or you go with me as 
something worse. Do you forget what people will 
think.and say of your absence with meall the night? 
Do you forget how utterly;at my merey you are 
here, with no habitation: mear—no one to; interfere 
with you in my purposes? What say you now, my 


one?” 
At last he was unmasked before her. He looked 
like a fiend, a terrible, pitiless demon. 
She read from his facethe awful depthsof perfidy 
and crime he was capable of, and she realized her 
helpless, pitiful situation. 





the room, for she looked bemitchingly:lovely, and 
no affianced could offer mere. homage: than Lord 


Vernon bestowed om her. Yot she wag:not. happy. ; 


She thought of all the kind and. tender attentions 
of her noble lover, and then she theught of how 
Phil Denton had once given her theaeeame atten- 
tions, how much more gentle his voice was; how 
much more thrilling his touch was, how much more 
restful and contented she felt under higeare. Why 
was it? She almost wished he would forget that. 
hateful note she had sent him and come and ask 
her hand for the next dance. But he didnot, he 
kept his eyes away from her. 

He did however age to Lord Vernon, 

“ Enjoy this night, for it is your last of triumph!” 
he whispered. That was all. ’ 

Lord Vernon heard him with the same self-con- 
fident, sarcastic smile that he had.used once before. 
He waited calmly until he saw. Phil Dentomatthe 
other end of the room enga 
dance, and then he ap h 
to walk out through eee = with him. The 
room was stifling and she ily consented, for she 
wished to think no more of Phil Dentomnor of the 


past. 

The night was calm and mild, the moon 
a silver flood over every object. Following a quiet 
path through the ornamented they soon 
reached the silvery spread of water forming the 
beautiful river. A boat rested on the shingle near 
them ; it was a lovely night for a row on the still 
waters, and, neither of them hesitating, they were 
soon afloat and gliding along beneath the shadows 
of the trees on theriver margin. Any timidity that 
Vernie might have felt vanished when she saw the 
easy, graceful motion of Lord Vernon as he pulled 
with strong arms backwards and forwards, and 
heard the regular, monotonous dip of the ours. 

Leaning back against the side of the boat and 
drawing her slender hand through the sparkling 
bubbles left by the oars,thua broken into miniature 
rainbows, she was content to remain silent, the 
quiet and beanty -of the scene wooing her back to 
contentment with. her destiny. Her lover said not 
a word, but yvigoronely pulled on aa if“intent on 
Dpssing over as much space as possible, Vernie 
avoused‘herself at last, and, realizing how fir they 
were from their starting-point, with some alarm in 
her voice exclaimed :' 

“Weare miles away: Oh, let'us returmat once 
before mamma can miss me and chide me for my 
t! ssmese.’ 

Lord Vernon laid down the cars, letting the boat 
drift on idly with the eurrent;.while he impulsively 
grasped both of Vernie’s hands and, without warn- 
ing to her, exclaimed: 

““Vernie, L cannos:hold.my peage:langert» I can~ 
not measure words; I love you madly and wildly, 


and asked Vernie 


’ unconscious of all, but suddenly the hands were re- 


in the mezesof a | repay 


| Wiien they arrived they found great excitement 


She sprang up to throw herself into the water, but 
his vicelike grip held: her back. She. uttered a 
iercing scream, but ere its first ecko returned to 
his merciless hamds were pressimg her throat. 
Another moment or two and she would have been 


moved! She heard a wild curseas of baffled rage 
uttered by her perseeutor, she felt a shock as if the 
frail boat: had encountered an obstacle, she saw an 
empty boat glide past, and then, looking up, she 
saw Denton there between her and her enemy, 
she saee him grasp. Lord Vernon and fling him out 
into the. water. 


Ske could ask-no explanation then; her. eyes. fol- 
lowed that struggling form in the water until her 
preserver said.: . 

* Do not, fear that the villain will drown, Vernie. 
He cam swim, and the shore is not far distant.” 

“ Mr. Denton, noble, brave friend, how can I ever 
you?” she uttered, impulsively, holding out 
both hands to him, 

She did not:-hear his answer; she only. realized 
that his arme eneiroled her and her head rested on 
his shoulder, when her-strength gave way and she 
beeame unconscious. 

When she returned to consgiousness. she still 
rested within his arms. 

“ How came it all ?” she questioned, after blush- 
i withdrawing herself from his arms. 

“ T had reason to suspect that he meant treachery 
and villany towards you,” he answered, “and I 
watched him closely. I saw you both whem you 
left the room. I followed you to the water, saw you 
enter the boat.and row away. It required.a few 
minutes. only for me to secure a boat. and follow in 

course, hidden from detection by the shadows: 
of the trees that cast a gloom over the waters. So 
intent was your persecutor in his evil purpose that 
he did not perceive my approach: until I waa close 
to. you—-near enough for me to spring, from my 
own craftinto yours. You know the rest.” 

In her impulsive gratitude she grasped his hands, 

Then, taking the oars, he rowed back in silence. 


among the guests. Her parents and friends had 
been almost frantic with terror at her,absence. But 
more than this caused their excitement. 

Several. strangers were there whom she heard 
called detectives and they were accompanied by a 
poorly clad, broken-hearted-looking woman with a 
child clinging to her. 

These detectives were in search of a noted crimi- 
nal; who was:no other’ than the pretended Lord 
Vernon Hastings! 

‘Tie poor woman was his deserted wife, who, with 
his child, had followed’after him. 

“ To yowonly:we-owwe: the exposure. of this vil- 
lain,” Vernio heard: her father'say to Phil Denton. 


“Suspectingyhimy? theryonng man replied, “ I 
watched for a clue, and secured it that day when I 
warned him against treachery to your daughter, by 
means of a iletter from an. accomplice, whieh he 
dropped onileaving ma, Following this clue by the 
aid of these detectives, I seanred proofs of his. vils. 
lanies aud fowad his injured wife. Comprehending. 
to-night from my.words to him, thatallof his villany 
was) knowns, he evidently, formed.; the, purpose: of 
/ marrying your daughter. at once, in tha hope that 
rather .tham,expose her, to,shame you would: shield 
him from haym, or; failing in, marrymg,her, to.cap 
the climax of,hig.crimes.by one, more. horriblethan 
all the rest,” 

Why. dwell.on the rest ? 

The detectives, guided by Phil Denton, found the 
drenched and ecrestfallen criminal. He soon was on 
his way back to London, where he was duly tried 
and punished for his crimes. 

Not until a year after the events we have nar- 
rated did Phil Denton ask at the hands of Vernio 
Fales the reward for his services. 

Then, more lovely than ever, and no longer a 
foolish child, but a wise, loving little maiden, she 
gave him the reward. What could it be, commen- 
surate with his deserts, but her own dear self, and 
the confession that even in those days when wooed 
by a lord her heart refused to be faithless to him, 
and had been his in worshipful love ever — 

P. N. W. R. 








THE MIGRATIONS OF USEFUL PLANTS: 


A new era of gardening began after the reign of 
Heary VII., when the Middle Ages came to a close, 
and the great barons and proprietors were replaced 
by the English country gentlemen. Hops were in- 
troduced in 1523; orchards for the sale of fruit were 
planted in the Garden of. England by Henry tho 
Eighth’s fruiterer ; great houses were built and sur- 
rounded with) planted grounds, and their owners be- 
gan to look abroad for shrubs and trees of orna- 
ment. 

Henry VII. built. Nonsuch, and encompassed it 
with parks full of deer, and laid out gardens and 
groves and walks embowered by trees, doubtless in- 
cluding the famous pippin of that name, so that 

This which moequal has in art or fame 
Britons, deservedly, do None-such name, 
Hampton Canurt eclipsed even ‘ None-such ;” Hat- 


field, Holland, House, Theobalds, and Greenwich 
followed; with others too numerous to mention, 
Eighty-four foreigu trees and shrubs were used at 
this time in the decoration of Euglish gardens, and 


in the next reigu a host of planters were seeking for 
new material. 

The tamarisk was among the introductions at 
Fulham—still famousfor its historic trees—where 
Bishop Grindal so surrounded his palace with foreign 
and native foliage that hignguest, Queen Elizabetti, 
declared she could not.seedrem her chamber window 
for trees. Cecil's house, at. Wimbledon was also 
famous for trees and shrubs, and Raleigh’s at Sher- 
borne for woods. Burleigh had the best collection 
of plants in the kingdom at his mansion in tio 
Strand; and Gerrard, author of the “ Herbal,” who 
lived. at-the Rbysic Garden in Holborn, superintended 
the Lord Treagurer’s grounds. Bacon, too, now 
formed his plantations at Gorambury, aud wrote his 
essay on“ Gardens,” 
the new plants:the “noble laurel,” or 
sweet bay (Laurus nobilis), sacred to Apolio and em- 
blem of victory, paid ite second visit to England ; as 
did the Portugal laerel, whieh was introduced into 
the Oxford Batenio Gardep in 1648 ; and the common 
laurek which reached the, West from the shores of 
the Black Sea by amunusual route. It came first to 
Constaati and was:then sent by the German 
Ambassador; in 1576, to Clusius, keeper of the 
Botanic Garden at Vienna. The “plum of Trebi- 
sond,” ag.the laurel was called, arrived with a horso- 
chestnut and other rare trees and shrubs, having 
narrowly escaped the dangers of winter weather and 
rough treatment. It was placed. by Clusius.ia a 
stove, when nearly dead, and was.saved and propa- 
gated and distributed amongst the friends, of the 
botanist. We, however, obtained ‘ this rare tree,” 
as: Evelyn called it, from Italy, and our, oldest laarel 
was brought from: Civita,,Vecebia in, 1614, by the 
Countess; of Arundel; who, planted it at Wardour 
Castle. 

“The. fig of Spain,” as ancient, Pistol and others 
have erroneously calles it, was reintroduced by Car- 
dinal Pole, who planted it against the wall of Lam- 
beth Palace, when he returned: from Rome Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, aiter the death of Henry VIII. 
Later: still—a century ago--Pocock, the Hastern . 
traveller, amd predecessor of Dr. Pasey inthe Regiue 
Professorship of Divinity, is. said, to have. brought .. 
back a fig-plant from Syria, and to have planted one, 
at least, of the venerable fig-trees. which are amoay 








For Heaven's sake don’t trifle withmy passion, but 


** How did you read into his heart?” 





the glories of Christ Church, Oxford. 
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THE OCTOPUS. 





Tuere has always been a certain fascination 
about the marine monsters of the old mythologies ; 
but modern researches in natural history have played 
havoc with the authenticity of many of these legends, 
and the devil fish is almost the only survivor of the 
world of the prodigies who choked Laocoon and would 
have devoured Andromeda. Greek writers astounded 
their readers with accounts of octopi large enough to 
devour ships, and these and many other exaggerated 
stories have caused many persons to deny the exist- 
ence of this animal, the rarity of which is a farther 
excuse for incredulity. But the large aquaria erected 





The species shown in our illustration exists in the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans and the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. The ordinary sise measures five feet 
from tip to tip of the arms, and there is no reason to 
believe that any larger than five feet now exist ; but 
historians, otherwise credible, report the capture of 
some which measured forty feet. 

Mr. Henry Lee, writing in Land and Water, says: 
— ‘The eggs of the octopus at the Brighton 
Aquarium, which were laid on the 19th, 20th, and 
21st of June, were hatched on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
of August, and thus the accuracy of Aristotle’s state- 
ment that the period of their development is fifty 
days is satisfactorily proved. 

“ Nearly four hundred years before the evangelists 





“To return to our own observations: The mother 
octopus at Brighton began to exhibit considerable 
irritation and restlessness, in consequence of the an- 
noyaace she experienced from visitors trying to rouse 
her to movement, or to frighten her from her eggs, 
by knocking at the glass with coins or sticks, and 
flouting pocket-handkerchiefs in front of her. I 
found that on some of these occasions, in her excite- 
ment, whilst protecting her eggs from the supposed 
danger, she had torn away the lower portion of some 
of the clusters, and that their number were conside- 
rably diminished. It therefore became eS 
screen her from the public gaze. Fearing also that, 
notwithstanding the cessation of the interruption to 
which she had been subjected, she might by her 
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latterly at Hamburgh, Germany, and Brighton, have 
each obtained a specimen; and the habits and con- 
figuration of the creature can now be easily studied. 

The illustration here presented to our readers was 
drawn from life by Herr Karl Stelling. The corporal 
economy of the creature is most peculiar. The body 
consists of two parts, one a bag, containing the 
stomach, etc., provided with two eyes, and the other a 
nucleus and eight arms, each tapering to a point. On 
the under side of these are seen orifices by which the 
fish can attach itself, by suction, to any living object, 
which would have little chance of escape. By rapidly 
extending and closing the arms it can rise in the 
water with great force and can even throw itself into 
a boat. In repose it curls itself up and remains al- 
most motionless in a corner ; but its ferocity is to be 
seen in its incessant watchfulness and the constant 
state of nervous activity in its long sinuous append- | 
ages. 

















|THE OCTOPUS. | 


wrote their imperishable histories of the great events 
on which the faith of Christendom is based this 
celebrated naturalist recorded observations of the 
habits and reproduction of the octopus, which clearly 
show that he was more intimately acquainted with its 
mode of life than any writer of a later date, It is 
impossible that he could have so exactly designated 
the duration of the existence of the embryo in the 
egg without having had opportunities of noticing the 
date of its extrusion, and that of the escape of the 
young octopods by the rupture of the envelope. His 
mention of the remarkable character of the fertiliza- 
tion of the ova, and of their apparent incubation by 
the mother and her incessant attention to her charge, 
also indicates that, during the intervening time, the 
male and the brooding female were continually under 
his inspection ; we are therefore led to the conclusion 
that the marine aquarium, in some form, is one of 
the things that are not ‘ new under the suy.’ 








over-fussiness destroy the remainder, or that even 
if her progeny were safely born they might hatch 
out unperceived and thus our hopes be frustrated 
and an important observation lost, I decided on remov- 
ing some of them from the exhibition tank and 
placing them in a smaller one, where they could be 
closely watched. The water was therefore run off 
on the 2nd Aug., till a depth of only six inches re- 
mained; and Mr. Lawler carefully detached one of 
the groups, which hung by a stalk from the surface 
of the rock, like a bunch of little white currants. To 
do this neatly, without disturbing the other clusters, 
was not so easy as might be supposed ; for not only 
did the hen octopus guard the entrance to her recess, 
and require careful handling, but the old male also 
“showed fight.” As soon as he espied Lawler in the 
tank he strode forth from his den in the corner to- 
wards him, looking exceedingly savage, and making 
a demonstration of attack that would have made & 
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novice shrink, and led a looker-on to believe that the 
intruder was about to. be the centre figure in a 


of writhing, twining octopods, and to 
suffer the fate of Clubin, or to only after a 
terrible combat. But the old fellow’s bark was worse 


than his bite, for on Lawler putting his bare arm 
down to him in the shallow water ho made no attempt 
to hold or bite it, but merely scrambled and crawled 
harmlessly over it. 

“In Landand Water of July 26 I expressed, very 
decidedly, my opinion, derived from previous experi- 
ments on the eggs of the cuttle-fish and squid (Sepia 
and Loligo), that no incubation of those of the octo- 
pus by the parent is necessary, and that it does not 
take place ; but that her unwearied attention to them 
is solely for the purpose of protecting them from in- 
jury and preventing their being devoured by fishes 
orby members of her own family. If I had felt 
myself free to act according to my own inclination I 
should at once have removed a larger proportion of 
the eggs; butin matters concerning which nothing 
is known, and everythiug has to be learned, caution 
is requisite. There were good reasons for hesitation. 
The two last-named families, though both belonging 
to the Decapod, or ten-footed Cephalopoda, produce 
spawn strangely distinct in appearance and arrange- 
ment from each other; and the ‘Paper Nautilus” 
Argonauta argo), to which the octopus is most 
closely allied, is known to be only a female octopod, 
furnished with a gracefully formed shell, secreted 
by the broad, flat pair of arms which she was 
formerly supposed to hoist as sails, and in which she 
ourses her eggs and carries them about with her, 
whilst the male of the same species bas no shell at 
all. Consequently their embryology might be totally 
different ; and I should have dove wroug if I had 
jumped hastily to a conclusion, when careful obser- 
vation might settle the doubts of ceuturies. Then 
came the question—Do the eggs removed from the 
care of the parent contain each a living embryo? The 
microscope answered “ Yes.” Under a low power 
@ young octopus was seen moving freely in the fluid 
contained in each transparent granule, the bright 
oravge-brown colour in the pigment cells of its skin 
flashing, dying out, and reappearing in another place 
like sparks in tinder. And 1 was astonished to see 
that the little creature within the unruptured enve- 
lope was already endowed with the power of assimi- 
lating its colour to that of its surroundings, When 
light was reflected upon its under surface, and 
through its translucent body, from a piece of white 
paper laid on the mirror of the instrument, it became 
pallid and colourless; on abronze penny being sub- 
stituted for the paper it assumed a darker hue ; and 
(which was still more remarkable) on its being dis- 
turbed by a slight compression or agitation of the 
egg its surface became suffused with the red flush of 
anger and irritation which characterizes the adult 
under provocation. 

“The young octopus fresh from the egg is very 
different in appearance from an adult individual of 
the same species. At first sight it is more like a 
Sepia, without its tentacles, than an octopus. The 
arms, which will afterwards be four or five times the 
length of its body, are so rudimentary as to be even 
shorter in proportion than the pedal arms of the 
cuttle-fish, and appear only as little conical excres- 
ceuces, having points of hair-like fineness, and ar- 
ranged in the form of an eight-raved coronet around 
the head. 

“ At this early stage of its existence the young 
octopus seeks and enjoys the light which it will, 
later in life, carefully shun. It manifests no desire 
to hide itself in crevices and recesses, as the adult 
docs; but swims freely about in the water, often 
close to the surface—propelliug itself backward by a 
series of little jerks, caused by each stroke of the 
force-pump, which expels @ jet of water from the 
outflow pipe of the syphon. This contrast of its 
habits in youth and age is so remarkable that when, 
after witnessing the gay activity of the movements 
of the child-octopus I again watched the furtive, 
skulking habitsof its shrivelled-skinned father, Icould 
nut help comparing the latter to the old thief-trainer 
in ‘Oliver ‘I'wist,’ and wondering whether there 
ever could have been a time in the life of Fagin, the 
Jew, wheu he was innocent and frolicsome, and played, 
aud leaped, and ran, and danced, and revelled in the 
§'n-exposing sunshine, ere the light of day became 
olious to him and he shrank from it as a danger to 
be dreaded, and kept himself hidden in his den 
whilst his emissaries went out, like the arms of the 
old octopus, in search of prey for the benetit of their 
employer, 

“ This preference for the light appears to be com- 
mon also to the young squid and cuttle-fish, At the 
Brighton Aquarium the latter may generally be seen, 
at present, at the top of the water ; sometimes swim- 
tulug gently by means of the locomotive tube and 
the undulating movement of the marginal fins, and 
at others poised motionless, as ifbaskiug. The habit 





in these two families is not so surprising as it is in 
the young octopus, because the adult Sepia and Loligo 
are not cave-dwellers, but frequently approach the 
surface ; and 1 have been told by fishermen that they 
have seen a great number of both kinds attracted by 
the light of a lantern, and thus captured for bait with 
a “heaf” or gaff. 

“Like the young squid, a little octopus is very 
much smaller at its birth than a cuttlefish. The lat- 
ter is as large when hatched as a rather small horse 
bean, whilst the young octopus is of about the size 
of a large flea, and when irritated is of much the same 
colour. 

“‘ Mr, Lawler’s report to me that many of the eggs 
he had left in their original position appeared to have 
been bruised by the mother octopus, and that there 
were black marks on the stone beneath them, be- 
tokening the presence of decomposition, made me 
anxious to remove the remainder from her ; but, for 
the reason above-mentioned, amongst others, I con- 
sidered it would be prudent to assure myself that the 
eggs transferred to the smaller tank retained their 
vitality. Seeing, at the expiration of four days, that 
the young animals withio them were as lively as ever, 
and progressing so rapidly that their escape from the 
eggs might soon be expected, I had the larger taak 
emptied again, for the purpose of taking from the nest 
any that might still be uninjured. Mr. Lawler, how- 
ever, found that those which had not been torn away 
by the parent had been squeezed by her between 
herself and the rockwork, and were consequently 
dead, only a few showing sigus of having been prema- 
turely hatched by the rupture of the envelope. She 
had overlain her babies. Those which were taken for 
special inspection were successfully hatched out, as I 
have already mentioned, on the 8th Aug., and two 
following days; and Ido not doubt that this would 
have taken place if they had been removed immedi- 
ately they were laid. I believe that the attention of 
the mother ig of no benefit or assistance to the deve- 
lopment of the embryo. She guards her eggs to 
protect them, not to incubate them.” 





THE LATE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 


Tue news that the reigning Duke William of 
Branswick will dispute the will of his brother Charles, 
leaving the bulk of his property to the city of Geneva, 
is at present unfounded, though there seems to be 
little doubt that the late duke has disposed by his 
will of considerable property which did not belong to 
him, but partly to the Duchy of Brunswick, partly to 
the dynasty, and partly to Duke William himself, 
The latter was always warmly attached to his brother, 
and this makes him feel only the more deeply the in- 
justice with which he has been treated, As to the 
property left by the late duke it consisted originally 
of about 7,000,000 thalers, which he took with him 
when he escaped from Brunswick on the 7th of 
August, 1830. Of these seven millions about three 
and a half were taken from the state treasury, or ob- 
tained by the sale of state property. This sum. 
therefore, with the interest thereon, belongs of right 
to the Duchy of Brunswick, Not one-tenth of the 
income arising from this property was ever spent by 
the duke, but he lent large sums of it, at a high rate 
of interest, to the Emperor Napoleon, to assist him in 
becoming President, and afterwards Emperor. These 
sums, with the interest on them, were all punctually 
repaid, and the amount thus added to the property is 
estimated at from 150 to 20 millions of francs, Of 
the jewels and other valuables several belong to the 
family, and were the duke’s possession as its head. 
Among them is the famous onyx vase which disap- 
peared from the Brunswick Museum simultaneously 
with the flight of the late duke from his country, and 
which is described by an ancestor of the ducal line in 
glowing terms. He (the Duke Franz Albrecht of 
Saxe-Lauenburg) mentions ina prayer-book how the 
treasure came into the possession of his auntby legacy, 
and how the princess was offered 24,000 thalers 
for it by a foreign potentate, but refused, believ- 
ing the vase to be worth 150,000 thalers. The ducal 
diarist observes that the vase might, perhaps, be one 
of the vessels used in Solomon's temple for anointing 
the Israelite kings. The vase is made of a siny © 
piece of onyx; the upper portion is ornamented with 
garlands, flowers, fruits, and heads of animals; the 
vamp, or bulge, represents a sacrificatory cortége, 
and the lower part exhibits utensils appertaining to 
the ceremony. ‘The lid, the handle, and the foot are 
mounted in gold. This vase was pillaged during the 
Thirty Years’ War from the Mautuan Treasury, and 
was sold by a soldier for 100 ducats. 

Duke William is the last prince of the older line of 
the Guelphs. After his death the fiefs, including the 
Duchy of Oels, in Silesia, will go to the House of 
Hanover, and the allodial property to Wiirtemberg, 
which might therefore also claim a portion of the pro- 
perty left by Duke Churles’s will. Another portion 
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is the personal property of Duke William, and has 
been left to him in legacies, It comprises the parure 
of Duke William’s aunt, the late Queen Caroline of 
England, and that of his great-aunt, the Princess 
Augusta, wife of Duke Charles William Ferdinand; 
also the valuable sword which the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia presented to his brother-in-law, Duke 
Frederick William of Brunswick, who was killed at 
the head of his Uhlans at Quatro-bras, and who left 
it by will to his son Duke William, 

A morganatic daughter of the late Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Countess de Civry, has entered suit in the 
Swiss Courts to secure her right to a half-share of 
the property of her late father. The reigning Duke 
of Brunswick supports her claim. Where money is 
concerned the Swiss have a hard gripe, and we are 
afraid the poor countess will have great difficulty in 
establishing her title to a share of the property. 

By the Duke of Brunswick’s will it appears that an 
edifice expressly designed after the Verona tombs is 
to be raised to the memory of the late eccentric prince. 
There is to be no mistake about it. Direct mention 
of the source from which the design is to be obtained 
is made in the will as that of the celebrated tombs of 
the Scaligeri. He took care to render himself glory, 
which was a far-seeing and wise precaution. 








FACETIA. 





PEOPLE who are always wishing for something 
new should try neuralgia. 

AN elderly woman, with her daughter, looking at 
a marble statue the other day, startled the by- 
standere by exclaiming, ‘‘ La, Sally, how white he 
was 

WE notice that an agricultural editor advises his 
readers to “plant their peas in the new of the 
moon.” We advise our readers to plant their peas 
in the ground. 

A pompous Aberdeen philosopher extracted the 
following reply from an advanced free school lad to 
the query, “* How is the earth divided, my lad?” 
“* By earthquakes, sir.” 

A KIRRIEMUIR correspondent states that when 
Mr. Lowe, the Home Secretary, passed through the 
village, a few days ago, he bought a halfpenny news- 
paper and a cotton umbrella, 

“I say, Jones, how is it that your wife dresses so 
magnificently, and you always appear out at the el- 
bows?” * You see, Thompson, my wife dresses ac- 
cording to the Gazette of Fashion, and I dress ac- 
cording to my ledger.”’ 

A STOCK JOKE. 

Youth (on broken-kneed horse to friend) : ** Well, 
what d’ye think of my new bargain ?” 

Friend: “ Ah, I see you have been speculating 
for a fall!” 

HARDLY FLATTERING. 

Neighbour : ‘* Why, how wonderfully likeits father 
the baby is.” 

Mother: “Oh, that’s nothing—it will grow out of 
it as it gets older.” 

ASHANTEE.— Woolwich Arsenal just now presents 
something of the appearance of an ants’ nest or an 
assaulted bee-hive, so actively are all the depart- 
ments engaged in preparations for the expedition to 
Ashantee, 

Some time ago a man sold a farm as “ perfectly 
level.”? The buyer went to look at it, and found a 
mountain onit. ‘“ But,’’ said the man, “the land 
will be perfectly level after you take the mountain 
away ; 1 seli you the land underneath and throw in 
the mountain.” 

HARDER STILL. 

Beggar (to Dyspeptic Old Gentleman, whose tem- 
per is a trifle irritable): ‘‘ Please giv’ a copper to a 
poor fellow who hasn’t tasted food all day.” 

Dyspeptic Old Gent: “All day—what’s that? 
Why, I haven’t digested any for a week.” 

RATHER NICE, 

Algernon Elthelred: “ What do you think of my 
new portrait? They have made me precious ugly, 
haven't they ?” 

Constantia Lavinia: ‘ Yes, they have, very ; but 
it is a splendid likeness.” 

‘“‘ WIS HAPPY LOT.” 

Rower: ‘* Well, Walker, it is a happy life on the 
river—is it not ?” 

Walker: ‘‘ Believe ye! Makes one eat such a lot! 
makes one drink such a lot! makes one smoke such 
a lot !—Beanutiful !’’—Fun. 

ANY EXCUSE IN A STORM. 

Sweet Emmeline (to her love, who is enjoying a 
nice sail): ‘ Do you feel sea-sick, Richard, dear ¢”” 

Richard (with wonderful bravery): “No, no. 
Umph! [I think the shrimps I had for breakfast 
this morning must have been alive.” —Fun. 

‘AN artist who had painted a portrait of a gentle- 
man noted for his frequent libations invited the 
gentleman’s friends to see it. One of them, who 
was rather near-sighted, approaching it too closely, 
the artist, inalarm, exclaimed, “ Don’t touch it; it 
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isn’t dry!” “No use looking at it then,” replied 
the gentleman ; “if.can’t.be my, friend.” 

OLDER. THAN HIS MorHer.—A celebrated’ ac- 
tress, whose frésh smile’ and silver voice favoured: 
the deception, always called herself' “sweet sit 
teen.” She stated Her ageyas sixteenin's‘court ‘as & 
witness.’ Her son was-directly afterward called up, 
and asked how'old He was: “‘ Six montis older than 
mother,” was the honest reply. 5 

ACCORDING TO Suven.-At the-oxantiziation at a! 
school not farfrém London a young’ tyro in declama- 


tion, who-had ‘beentohi b y:the-teacher that he must: 
gesticulnte according to the sense, inccommoncing 


pice with*the comet lifts its fiory tale,!’ lifted the 
tail of his coat to a horizontal positions causingroars 
of laughter. ue 

A: Coon. Prorosar.+A. young: Parisiam lately, 
thought to frighten a lady inte accepting him.. He: 
invited her:to take:a swihon thelake of Geneva with 
him, and: when some: distanee. from share he. threat- 
enod to jump overboard if she refused. his. suit.; Bus 


she dida’t get. frightened, and: offered. tor bet; him, 


one hundred francs that he daren/t,dive\in--and.he 
didn’t. 

Her. ComPiuiIMeNts,—A servantiofian old maiden 
lady, patient of Dr. ——,.of Edinburgh,, had been, 
under order to go to the doctor every morning to 
report the stateof her mistress’s health, how she 
slept, etc., with strict injunctions to add, ‘ With 
her compliments.” At length thegirl brought the 
following message: “ Miss S——’s compliments, 
and she de’ed last-night at.aicht.o’clock.’’ 

SAD, BUT A FACT! 

“Ulloa, my little man! You.seem ina.bad way! 
What's the matter ?” 

“ Please-sir, it’s, all:along: o’ mother, ’ittin’ me 
about the ’ed with the poker, sir!’’ 

“* Gracious:heavens'! Your mother! 

* Ah! but.I got her six months fort, I can tell 
yer!’ —Punch. 

Hiegu Fatutty.—An Atlanta paper, speaking of 
three bridesmaids, says it is: no. idle. compliment: to 
say that they are like three Graces, their faces mir 
roring back: the purity and softness, of the» skies, 
their eyes floating in a light of dewy tenderness, or 
throwing radiant flashes from the inner shrines of 
thought like jewel-tinted sparks: caught from broken 
rainbows,, The' question is, how much of, the. Eng- 
lish language is left for the bride? 

WOULDST THOU BEARD ME? 

Honest Tonsors “I really could not think of 

making a charge for.shaving _yon just. at present, 


sir. Ahem! it. would be an: imposition, sir; but 
allow me to call your attention to a very effective 
producer, an article I camreally reeommend.”’ 
(Young Jones ruefully invested five shillings and 
sixpence ; net profit to retailer, four shillings and 
ninepence.) 
Taken Down.—An aged Highland divine: having 


occasionally to avail himself of the assistance of 
probationers, a young man, very vain of his.accom- 
plishments as a preacher, officiated, and on descend. 
ing from the pulpit was.met by-the: old gentleman 
with extended hands. Expecting high praise, he 
said: “No compliments, I pray.” ‘* Na,na,,na, 
my young friend,’ said the minister ; “ now-a-days 
I'm glado’ onybody!”’ 
THE! BRITISH TOURIST. 

Brother (with Guide-book): ‘* Look here! There 
are some ruins of an.old castle about.three miles 
from this bridge: We've not done that?” 

Sister: ‘* Well; I’m very tired, but I suppose we 
must go.”’ 

Eldest Ditto: “ Of course we must! It will never 
do to go home and have to confess we have not 
done everything thatris to be“seen,x— Punch. 

THE CoORRECTOR CORRECTED. —-The school 
visitors, Messrs. Hodge and Pond, were at a school 
the other day, examining scholars for the high 
school. Mr. Pond, who is a remarkably grave and 
serious-appearing person, had charge of the gram- 
mar branch, and gave a bright-looking boy this 
sentence to correet,. ‘‘ Between you and I this is 
good butter.” The boy: shortly returned the slip 
thus marked. “ Incorrect ; the lamp-post is omitted.” 

No Escapg.—T wo Irishmen, on a sultry night, 
took refuge under the bedelothes: from a party 
of mosquitoes. At last one of them, gasping from 

heat, ventured to peep beyond the bulwarks, and 
espied a fire-fly which had strayed into the room. 
Arousing his companion,, with a punch, he said, 
“Fergus, Fergus, it’s no use. Ye might as well 
come out. Here’s one of the craythers sarching 
for us wid a lantern!” 

ScHoon Customs.—Edavard Munger, speaking of 
tle time when he wasa boy, says it was the custom 
of. schoo] children as you'passed a school-house to 
make a bow ; but inithese later days, as yon pase 
a school-house,. you must. keep your eye peeled, or 
you will get a snowball or brickbat at the side of 
your head, according, ;of course; Monsieur Munger, 
as the seasons vary; brickbats. are. if now, snow- 
balls on their way, 

SMALL BY Dearees.—At Nice a man.was saved 
from death by apoplexy by the energy and prompti- 


tude of his neighbour;-a workmg ‘mani’: “T’fl give 
him ten: Napoleons when I see him,” tamarked: tho 
gentleman redivivus’ to a friend, One-weels later 
the’ friend ' inquired if. he had seen his neighbour:: 
‘'No,’? was the reply ; ‘but he'll lose»nothing:b 
that; I have'five:Napoleons here forhim.’’: A 
later he gave him a small pig, value 25\franes: : 
Visrpte Means or Surrort.—A.good aneedote 
is told of & well-known vagabond; who was brought 
before a magistrate as a.ccommon vagrant... Having: 
suddenly harpooned a good: idea,, he. pulled from. 


bread and half a dried codfish, and holding them: 
up, with a ‘trinmphant look; and. gasture, tothe 
cmagistrate,.exclaimed::: “ I’m;.no nt! Ain’t 
them wisible means.of..support, I should like to 
know ?”’ 

EQUAL. TO THE OccasIon-—A young, lady of the 
light fantastic, ete:,, asked, behind. the scenes, 
a wealthy banker for a splendid diamond ring he 
wore as a souvenir. He was equal to the occasion, 
and replied, “ Charming and to0-faacinating Marie, 
if you wish to keep me in.remembrance,.as.often.as 
you look at your naked finger: remember that you 
asked a certain person for his, ring and he re 
to give it you!” 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, . 

A French gentleman; learning , English to some 
purpose; replied thus to the salutations: 

* How'do‘you do, monsieur'?” 

Do vat?” ' 

“* Howido'you find yourself?” 

“T never loses: myself.” 

* How-do-youfeel!?”’ 

“ Smooth ; you just'feel me.” 

** Good morning; monsieur.” 

“Goad! No; it’s:a bad one; it’s vet and nasty,” 
LADY’ VISITOR /IS EXAMINING CLASS’ IN SPELLING 
IRON. 

1st Boy: “I BND 

I. Vis “ No, you've: left) out. a letter; next: boy, 
tell him what.letter :he’s left out.’ 

Voice from the Bottom of the Form: “ Oh! h! hi” 

L. V.: “ Quite right, Tommy, but you mustn’t 
speak out of your turm!” 

Voice: “* H’m!-you’d speak: ont of ‘your turn if 
f omg Smith kep a-pinching of yer all the time.”— 

Un. 

An Amustne Mrstaxe.—A rather amusing 
incident occurred at Naas. A troop of the Royal 
Dragoons, passing on their way to Bandon, two 
men, with their chargers, were billeted on a pub- 
lican in a town against whom judgment was given 
at the late assizes, execution being stayed for 
a month, Scarcely had the horses been’ stabled 
and the men retired to take refreshment when 
a bailiff walked in and immediately made seizure of 
Her Majesty’s two horses. The mem departed in 
haste to inform: their: commanding: officer: of the 
occurrence; whem the police officer who was: in 
charge of the:billets happened to come up in time 
to satisfy the bailiffof his:mistake. 

BenepictaL Hxercisp.— <A. writer. who. has 
achieved a few dozen linea in: his lifé, of which heis 
proud, not exactly knowing the estimate of the 
public‘on the matter, was recently rather ill, and 
called in a physicians who. is» known, to say! good 
things if. he cannot effect cures: ‘Ihe learned doctor, 
just as he was! going, remarked with emphasis, * Do 
you know, Monsieur P., in your case I should. get 
into the Académie Frangaise.”’ “ Oh, my dear sir,” 
said P., highly flattered and. blushing searlet, “I 
don’t think, I should; be able.” “ Yes, yes, you 
would, I would, guarantee that much,’’ continued 
the medico ; ‘* you are quite strong enough, and the 
exercise of getting up the stairs, | repeat, would do 
you good.”’ 

A Goop Stroke or Bustness.—A miserly mar- 
quis has just departed this life, taking nothing with 
him as usual.. His old clothes, if ever they are put 
up to auction, will hardly find a purchaser amid the 
most sordid Jews inthe Temple. His son, a dandy 
member of the Jockey Club, was much ashamed of 
the said garments, and only a short time ago tried 
by artifice to get his governor to wear a new coat. 
He purchased one from ‘his tailor for a hundred 
francs, and had it offered to the marquis by’ an’ acs 
complice as a great bargain. After'a good deal of 
haggling the miser got it for fifteen frances. The 
next morning, much to the surprise of his. son, the 
old gentleman appeared: at the breakfast-table.in 
the greasy garment which had. not quitted his back 
for a quarter of a century. He. chuckled with in- 
finite delight as he informed his son that he had 
done a good stroke of business the evening before, 
having bought a coat for fifteen franca; and sold it 
for thirty francs. 

MouLTING ANGELS.—A clergyman at Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire, was lately examining the parish 
school. In the course of examination the Bible 
class was brought forward. After many questions 
had been asked and answered, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the minister, he proposed that any boy 
might ask him a question, as he then. might have 


a 


the capacious pockot of; a) tattered! coat..a loaf. jof }. 


VAl panse-ensued,/ At‘lastva brighbdboking boy said : 
\*Sir, I would like:to ask one.!) “Well; amy ‘little 
mau,” said the miniatoy; “ 'whatisi tha 
ate tovask 2”: ‘Sir said: theboy, “* w was the, 
use of Jacob's laddor when the:angals had, wings(?” 
The minister felt taken aback} took.out.his snuff. 
box,;:. and: Jooked:at( tha: boy,; “I think, my little. 
man, that isthe very, question I should have.asked 
at the class, and I will give sixpence to.any; in 
the class, who. willamswerit.”? After. a, somew! 
long: passe one little fellow, third, from, tha bottom, 
held. outhis hand, . “ Well,’ said, the minister, “ can 
youwanewar that. question:?” “Yes, siz.” “Well, 
what, was, the use of. the Iaddér fepeabe gloom, «a 
had.wings ?”. ‘“Ohf sir, the angels ‘were poukin’ 
(moulting) at the time and” couldiia fléé.’’ Ths 
minister 1s taking“an interéstin that boy. 
DAWNING ENLIGHTENMENT.’ 


“Bubbles,”’ of the California Goldén Era, gats. off’ 


the acorn, 
begin ta beliéve; now-a-days, that money makes: 
the man and dress the gentleman. « ' 


I begin to believe’ that those ~who sin the most 
during tiie week are the-most devout 6n Sundays. 
’ I begir to believe that hone 
—to speculate with until you have- gai 
body’s confidence, théenJine:your pockets, 
I begin to believe im: humbugging people: out of: 
their‘money. It is neither stealing nor 


and those who arehumbuggedchavei themselves to: 


. blame. 
I ~ to believe that & mam was not made: to 
enjoy life, butito:keep himselfmiserable in: the pur-. 
snit-and possassioniof riches.:, 
I begin’ to believes that. the snrest, remedy ) for 
hard times:/and:a tight money 4.is an extra-) 


vagantiexpenditure,on the,part/of tha individual—. 


to keepamoney moving., rl 

I begin to believe that none but knaves are quali- 
fied to hold office under. the..government, with the 
exception. ofa. few natural born fools and lunatics. 

L begin to believe: that a, pianofo>te is ‘more ne- 
cessary.in a family;than. bread and meat. 

NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 

Tha scientific explanations one hears in the street 
are. sometimes worthy of ‘being recorded—not for 
their. scientific value, bub for, their originality: A 
few evenings ago we noticed an itinerant. professor 
of electricity who had evidently got hold of a tough 
customer. Tie latter was a solid-looking’ indivi- 
dual, who ‘the handles of the machme with 
the determination to~ have, asi he-expressed it, his 
“fall ha’porth.!’ Whethery there was'a “ screw 
loose” in the apparatus,or whether the» man ‘pos 
sessed nerves'of more than o: power, we know 
not; but‘somehow orother’ tlie ‘electricity: had no 
effect upon him. THe proprietorkept om piling ap 
the-agony, bat with no effect:; 

“ Don’t you feel:it yet?” said he,-when nearly the. 
full: power had»been put-on.. 


“No; I don’t feel nothing,” wase the»placid: ree. 


“ Now don’t you:feel it?” 

“No,” was still the.reply. 

The professor looked bewildered. ,. He had put on. 
all.the power the machine,was. capable of, and with 
no-resalt. Such a thing had never happened. before. 
What.was to be.done? He. had stood at the corner 
of the: street..for two years, and. his credit was at 
stake. At last his countenanee brightened. A 
happy thought. : 

** Let’s look at your feet,”’ said he. 

The patient complied by holding up one foot: 

* Ah, I thought so!’ said the professor, triumph- 
antly. ‘‘ You might’stand there till you were blue 
in the face and not feel anything. Leather’s a non- 
conductor, don’t you know ?—but you've got’such a. 
great hole in your shoe thatas fast a8 the electricity 
comes in at -your‘hands it goes out at your-feet! 
You go-and get your: shoes mended and come 


again.” 
HOW SHE BECAME GREPNi 

Mr. Green was’ a .good-looking’ man; very—he 
dressed’ well; was well ‘posted up, in: matters of 
business, and had the reputation of being a very 
smart man. 
without a wife. It wasn’t his faulty for he was 
fond of the society of the fairer sex ; owned a fine 
house, which he ranted. for his. board, and there 
were plenty of marriagable ladies in the village. 

How happened it then that Mr. Green. remained 
in a state of single blessedness? Wantof courage. 
Mr. Green was.a coward among the:lady’s. ‘rue, 
he..could. pick. up. a:lady’s. handkerchief, hold a 
skein of yarn, or give his arm in.the politest 
manner to escort a lady from church. He had seen 
at least half. a dozen women he would have married, 
or who would have married him; but he never 
could muster sufficient courage to ask either of 
them whether she would or not. 

One evening he was visiting at ‘Widow Smith’s— 
Widow Smith—not twenty-six years had flown over 
her head, and yet’ she had been a widow’ three 








an idea of what particular information they wanted. 


years, and had long put off her widow's weeds. 


extionsyow.: 


is the best policy : 
0 every- ‘ 


But Mr. Green hadilived thirty years * 
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She was -pretty,; had placed’ her onl 
her husband. in the graveyard, and sighed for a.com- 


panion; and many,a time had she. remarked to her }, 


triengs, * sho wondened why/Mr, Green did not, 
married, 
house; and would havermarried’ her at’ an hour's 
notice But she didnot know-it. Hé' had, never 
whispered to, her,of ‘love... 

He could tall. aboué, the eropsy the,growth ef the 
village, the: induatry of; the 


about, but the “ one~thing’’ whieh would’ have 
struck her ear’ as the sweetastof sounds, he nexer 
mentioned. 

On the evening in. questionothe widow 7am ex» 
ceasively annoyed! by: ‘hem domestica, Hardiyswas 
Mt: Green’ seated! when- Bridget: made ‘her appear 
ance at the door: 

“ Mrs. Smith, if it plaseyou,’’ said thedomeatio; 
“will you an | into. the kitchenfor.a minute ?’’ 


Mrs. «Smith )returned, . when: -the: 


Searcely 
bushy head of Johny the gardener; was thrust into 
the-door; with’: 
“ Mrs, Smith.’” 
“ How. T hate.themamaof Smith!” said theladys. 
“ Mr., Green's! eyes :dilated, for :2.. moment—he« 
opened hismouth and exclaimed, in hurried aceents::; 
** Make it Green, ma’‘am, make-it Green!’” 
And in less than a. month. there was.no “! Widow 
Sutith’” in,our-village, 
A SONG FOR TH®'DUDL SEASON. | 
By ‘@ Cock S Be vst 
’Tis'‘now thé cheapest time of year ; 
For all who.hold a,town, life dear, 
Tis now the season. when .we-may,¢ 
Care littld for what people say: 
Wear shabby clothing-an:we pleasey 
And live completely at our ease ; 
When tired. of walking take,a bus, 
Nor fear,our, friends will. sneer atyus.. 
At Greenwich treat our wife aud.imps: 
To frugal feasts of tea and shrimpay 
Take economic trips;te Kav, ; 
Or go,on Mondays to.the- Zoo, 
Paying but sixpence for the view; 
Atitheatres: with,cheapness sit, : 
If not with comfort in the pit; 
Ande’en, for now no eye we fear; . 
Refresh our lips,with gingor-beer.. 
Scant orders now our cook.receitvags 
Our. dinner-table sheds its:leaves-~. 
If friends crop in, pot luck, they takey 
No fuss on their account;we make ;, 
No costly viands grace the board, 
No dainty drinks pwe mow-affords 
Cold muttomwithcontentsthey eat; 
And deep a pudding quite‘atreat: 
If to the Park: we-fain would hie - 
No button-hole’ bouquet; we buy ;, 
No gloves, or shabby;ones;;we take, 
And boldly, weana widearwake ; 
Bargain to get our chairs half-pricey 
And save'a penny'for an:ice, 
In short, from morn till even chima, ; 
To please ourselves.is nowourtime. 
Tired with the season’s,costly noise, 
We seek relief in calmer joyss 
No balls. our daughterenow entice 
To dress at an alarming price; 
No cards invite us‘now to roam, 
At midnight forth.to.an ‘‘ At Home,” 
Just when wedikeywego.to bed, , 
Nor wait until our eyesare red, 
For there’s no luxury'so cheap 
As Naturoe’s best restorer, sleep 3 
And take oun fill‘of. thia we may , 
Now. Mistress Grundy is-away:—Punchs: 
“From THE Country!”—Recently, a young 
woman, evidently ‘from the country,’”’ was. seen: 
standing with a very perplexed. air-at: one: of: the ! 
street letter-boxes.. She. was.observed to knock 
several times at. the top of the iron box, and, ob- 
taining no response, she. passed around to the op- 
posite side, and, raising the-slitin which the letters 
are placed, applied her mouth to the aperture, and 
called out (orin),; “ Can ye det :me: have a postage: 
stamp,.if ye please?” ‘ 











Funet in THe EArR,—Since the year 1844, when 
the attention of physicians “was: ditst :calléd ‘tothe 
subject, the growth of minute fungi in the ear“has 
been reported to- be‘ a common cause of ‘disease of 
that part. The meatus, canals, and tympanum are 
sometimes covered with the. grawth,. imthe form of 
white or yellow mould on-their surfaces. Professor: 
Seely, of Cincinnati, reports: three-cases of diseased- 
ear in which he detected the fungus Aspergillus, 
Tinnitus, inflammation, and the accumulation of.wax 
are the attendant symptoms, and thet eat con- 
sists in the application of a solution of carbolie: acid; 
five grains to the ounce of water. As it is found im- 


child: besiti® 


He was an occasional caller at . ‘ 


Jour g: men, .amcu all 
other matters which thowidow did noticare to‘hear 


Phy; ittecutdtion;: they-are: probably the vefféols ‘of 
disease rather than the cause. 

DiscoveRtzs AT Pompzit.—Some interesting re; 
 searches-haye, been. recently made, iu the.ruing of, the. 
‘buried citys: in the porehwof a smalhouse-twoskeo- 
letonsrwere found, one: of them: béing:. incontestibly 
‘that of a woman,:asit' ‘had on a bracelet of massive 
gold of an unusual’ form; composed of titick rings 
soldered to eachother, the whole being, fastened by 

two pieces of wire of the same metal. Ths day after, 
‘in the gardenvofithe:same dwelling; was discovered a 
| small statue, seated/about’two feet high; of a rather 
‘uncommon model, . It'is in terra-cotta, but of no defi- 
nite type, The head, in} fact, is, absolutely that. of 
‘Jupiter; the figure is, cavered. with « tunic, having 
short sleeves; whiely only coverthe upper :part.of the 
arms; the legs and hands are crosaed;, a cloak falls 
from the,shouldera and envelopes. the Jower limbe ; 
the right haud holds.a papyrus, so that..the. beliofvis 
,it must represent:a:philosopher.: Two days after, 
however,'a more important: work of art was found at 
the bottom of‘another. garden contiguous; to the one 
above mentioned, namely, a marble, Venus; measur- 
ing, with tho, base; more than a yard in height.) It is 
,in perfect preservation, as it only wants two fingers 
iof the right hand, but the most remarkable character- 
istic is thatiit is:colouredy Tlie excavations of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum have produced: many other 
specimens’ of paitited marble, but the tints ‘have all, 
more or;leas, faded. away. . In, tha,present. work the 
hair is yellow, the eyelashes and eyebrows black ; 
the chlamys: which, from the:left arm passing ‘behind 
the shoulders, descends on the legs and covers the 
lower parts, is also-tinted yellow. outside, whilst, the 
interior folds show at the edges some tracesiof blue 
and red, The-nude parts are white. ; The. left arm, 
‘the hand of which holds the apple of Paris, rests 
upon # smaller status, the drapery of .which is ‘also 
tinted yellow, green, and black.” 


Sere 
THE MUSIU OF THE HBART: 


? 


*Trenot from scenes thatplease- thé eyo;* 
From summer's green repose 

From mountain’s'brow,‘or-azure sky, 
‘That purest pleasure flows, 

The streamlet’s, voice, the song) of birds. 
Can healthful joys impart ; 

But sweeter stilkare kindly words— 

The music. of the, heart. 


The workings of that power which fills 
The temples of’ the free - : 
The,murmurings of forest rills, 
Are ever dear to me. 
Yet! What arenature’s choicest things 
If blindly. view’d apart 
From love’s deep source whence richly:springs 
The musie'of ‘the heart ? 
Cc. 8. 





GEMS. 


Unuess a tree has borm bidssom in. spring you 
will vainly look-for frutt-om-it in/antamn 

REPLYING to scurrility is like the dandy keeping 
himself clean: by pushiig away'the chimaoey-sweeper. 
Nevwer’ consider a person~ unfeeling; or hard- 
hearted, because, he. refuses, what he, caunot,reagon- 
ably grant 

PEOPLE never plan real mischief: when they are 
Happy. Laughter isan enemy of’ malice; s tov to 
scandal, and*a friend to mankind. 

No discipline is more necessary, to. children ithew 
that.of patience, because either the will muastbe 
broken in childhood or the heart in ofd age. 

Honest‘and courageous people have very little to 

say about either their courage or tlicir honesty. The 
sun. has.no need: to: beast, of his,-brightness nor the 
moon of her:effulgence. 
To tell your own secrets is generally folly; but 
that folly is witliout guilt; to communicate. those 
with which we are entrusted is alwaystraachery, and 
treachery forithe most part.combined»with folly, 





=== 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
PrrrumeRryY.—First mix” all’ oils together, then 
add a little spirit to the essences, then gradually add 
bulk of spirit to oils, then add spirit and essence, attar, 
etc., and lastly add in:small quantities water distilled, 
taking care to well shake the bottle between each 
addition. 

JEWELLER’s. Picktz.—A very good pickle may: be 
made of nitric acid. and water—about one part acid 
and three of waters. This will remove-all borax, etc., 
after hard-soldériug, bat if the article ba fine’ silver 
or good quality gold (say 15, or 18; or 22. carat), and 





possible to transplant the ectophytes to a healthy ear 


‘—-about nine parts water(hot) and)one part vitriol ; 
niake your article white hot—as hot as you can with- 
out melting it—and then immerse it immediately, 
snd you will find.thearticle a: good colour, 
PRESERVING) ONIONS-—Onions .and shallots: are: | 
easily preserved -by firstiallowing them to dry tho- 
roughly’in the sun-after lifting from the ground, and - 
then.storing them in a dry and airy,shed. They may, 
be hung in nets to the rafters of; the Jiving-room. «8; 
in old-fashiéned ‘farmhouses, but thevemay bo ol jee . 
tious: or: difficulties in’ obtaining a: position of his 
kind; ‘Still they will keep well,enough, thorougy.y, 
ripeued in the-sun, and then atored in a dry plaae, 
‘with a free citoutatidnnof air. 
MtsxHrooms—Mushrooms, ‘like. all. other vege- 
tables, contair carbon, hydrogen; nitrogen, and. 
oxygen. The amonnat of.nitrogen conteined, in mush- 
rooms is greater tham what jig; usually contained: in 
phesnerogamous. plants, hence they aremore nutritive. 
The Italian mushroom-(Biletus edatis) is: considered 
in Italy as being, weight for weiglit, as nutritious as. 
beef. The common mushroom (Agaricus vulgaris 
and campestris) is also very nutritious and easy of 
digestion... The spawmof any kind df mushroom may 
be prepared by allowing a‘ cap” of the mushroom 
to dvcayon a'hot-bed, and afterwards: mixing up the 
earth just under the “cap” with the rest of the soik. 
The-soil becomes/impreg nated with the sporutes (not 
seeds) of the fungus, and fine white thread-like 
ramifications soon pervade the whole mass.. 








STATISTIOS. 


Tur, Gotp Minas! in, AUSTRALIA.—Some' inte~ 
resting statistics relative>to: thegold minesin Austra- 
lia have been recently issued. In'the-year 1872 there 
were'in the colony 52,965’ miners:. Of these 36,142 
were engaged in alluvial mining, and. 16,824 in min- 
ing quartz... The earnings of the first. during: the 
whole: yearwwere estimated at 95/..0s. 63d., and, reck- 
oning according to the-amount of: gold obtaived, the 
wages of:the latter were 1597; 0s. 64d. The average 
earnings of eack man when the: gold was divided 
among the whole 52,965 was.93/.'6s. At the end of 
the same year the number of distinct auriferous 
quartz reefs. worked. or, prospected was 3,224, and 
the total area of the allavialand quartz ground which 
had been actually opened up was: 1,026 square miles. 
Tlie value of the various minerals: and metals raised 
in the colony from the first discovery of the, gold 
fields to,the 8lat.of December, 1872, is estimated re- 
spectively as follows:—Gold, 168,149,305/. ; silver, 
5,28LL. ; tin, 282,1051,;:copper; 5,810/.; and antimony, 
77.2871.. Compared with the results of former years, 
this is by: no means discouraging, and there seems 
little reason for the ultra gloomy accounts which 
Bugland from time.to time receives.fram these. re+ 
giona 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
THEY say that whem the news: of his mother’s 
death, reached the Shah at Berlin he sent home the 
Shahesses, and declared that.the, roysl grief. should 
be postponed until his return to Persia. 

Mae. RaGinaupD Herserr has-backed himself: to 
row from Maidenhead ta London in twelve: hours, 
for 12,0001., 3002. forfeit, within two months. He 
has gone into training’ under the care of Joseph 
Sadler. 

Ir is rnmoured. that the trade. unions of England 
will take action in:reference.to.the proceedings of 
the International Congress at Geneva. And that 
the persons who attended the: Congress had no con- 
nection whatever with theleading industries of the 
country. 

Free Liprary At tye BrigHron PAvVILION.— 
The ridivg-school, stables, and caach-houses of the 
Brighton Pavilion are being converted into a Free 
Library, Museum, and;Picture Gallery, at a cost of 
10,0002. 

StatuzE or Lonp Netson AT: ANGLESEY.—An in= 
terésting ceremony took place recently at Anglesey, 
namely, the unveiling of a colossal statue, 19 feet 
high, of Lord Nelson., The statue forms a leading 
mark for:ships in the new Admiralty chart of the 
Menai Straits. 

A Srncutar Oorncipesce.—The Juwdib of Con- 
stantinople notices as a singular coincidence that the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Shah. of Persia, and the Vice- 
roy of Egypt areof the same age, the three having 
been born in the year 1245 of the Hijrah, correspond- 
ing with the year a.p. 1830. 

STarve oF THE PrRincE CoNsort.—At length 
Mr. Foley has completed his colossal statue of the 
Prince Consort, which is to be placed in the National 
Memorial, Hyde Park. It will be cast in bronze at 
once, and thus we may expect to see this, the greatest 
work of its kind in the whole world, shortly com- 





you want.to make it a.good; colour, useoil of vitriol 


pleted. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ok. J.—Send an official communication to the War 
flice. 

W. W.—Your inquiry must be alocalone- Consulta 
file of the Glasgow papers. 

W. M. A—Mr. Macready was formerly lessee of th® 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Anyiz.—You could not do so consistently with the 
* servances of recognized etiquette. 

R. S.—Garibaldi, the great Italian hberator, was born 
at Nice, July 22, 1807. 

G. F. L.—There is no such word in the German lan- 
guage. Are you thinking of Fritz—the Teutonic counter- 
part of our word Frederick ? 

B.—The flow of your verses is fair, but here our prais® 
eaoust end. The thought is by far too commouplace for in- 
sertion in our columns. 

W. M. B.—Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry will supply 
all the information ; which, however, it would require at 
least half a dozen coluinns to quote. 

Nora.—l, Maude is a shortened form of Matilda 
{French Mathilde, by the way). 2. Certainly not. 3. Use 
glycerine and its manifold preparations. The ordinary 
camphor ball is also of great service. 

Furnace.—Constancy in affection, according to the 
usual interpretation. But the language of flowers varies 
considerably, as the different treatises on that occult 
science adequately attest. ; 

Aanres.—To dye feathers green. Take of verdigris and 
verditer each one ounce, gum water one pint ; mix them 
well and dip the feathers, having previously well soaked 
them in hot water. The tint thus produced will be a 
delicate green. 

E. C.—There is no place beyond the ordinary asylums. 
These, however, would, we presume, suit your purpose. 
Low’s Manual of London Charities will supply all pos- 
sible information. There is no great difficulty in the 
matter. 

Lats.—The destruction of Northumberland House is 
an act of gross Vandalism. By-and-by some one will 
<almly propose to destroy Westminster Abbey in order to 
make a new street. This is a product of the melancholy 
materialism of ourage. It is by far too bad. 

G. D.—Formerly such a mode of address was custo- 
mary. Butitisnotsonow. Sir, like Madam, has dis- 
—— from the ordinary conversation ; or at least it 
is by common consent relegated to the servants’ hall 
— and butlers alone use that style of direct ad- 

ress. 

BriELy.—Any hairdresser would supply you with a 
éuitable preparation. Your hair, unless decayed at the 
roots, can be readily restored to its original colour. 
‘Cutting is of service in promoting the vigorous growth 
of the hair, and the remark by the like rule applies to 
eyelashes. Clip them therefore by all means. 

L. L.—The doctrine of syllogism, in the terminolog 
of Logic, implies a major premise, a minor premise, and 
@ conclusion. 

All men are mortal (major), 

We are men (minor), 

Therefore we are mortal (conclusion). 
The most lucid exposition of the whole matter is to be 
found in Whately’s Logic. Dr. Watts is quite su- 
perseded. 

Scio.—We have read carefully every word of Darwin's 
Oriyin of Species ; and we stand aghast at the whole re- 
volting and inhuman theory. Taught by our higher in- 
tuitions, we can triumphantly reject that monstrous 
folly. The folly of the would-be wise (insanientis 
sapientia) is the most contemptible of all folly, Science 
falsely so called is by far worse than ignorance. A man 
greater than Darwin, or than fifty Darwins, condemns 
the coctrine in explicit terms. We here refer to Agassiz. 

X. X. X.—Heaven for wise purposes hides from all 
creatures the book of fate ; and it is not permitted to 
snortals to pry into futurity. And so, as Pope finely 
6 ys: 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food 

And as the hand just raised to shed his 
ood. 


Oh, blinduess to the future kindly given 





That each may fill the circle marked by 
Heaven, 

Who sees with equal eye as God of all 

A hero perish or a sparrow fali, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst and now a world, 


The above is philosophy as well as poetry ; and Pope's 





Essay, from which we have quoted, is one of the finest 
things in the language—excepting only in his blind denial 
of a particular providence, 

A. P. 8.—In poetry it is allowable to have a syllable too 
much at times; and in fact the Spenserian stanza and 
the verse called Alexandrine are cases in illustration. 
Take for example the exquisite effect of the word 
“ tremulous " in the following splendid passage 

The mow and glaucous light that 


ies 
Upon the deep reflects your eyes 
n its unclouded hues, 
And those soft silken lashes move 
In tremulous flutterings as above 
The sea the hovering mews. 

We cite from the poem “Toa Nereid” one of the most 
lovely little lyrics of modern times. Sir Walter Scot 
frequently adopts the verbal device we have just not 
ticed. In fact it lends grace and prevents monotony- 


THE YOUNG MAN’S CAPITAL, 


Young man, have you valued your capital well ? 
Your resources, if asked, could you readily tell ? 
Do you feel you inherit a priceless birthright, 
That can make you a victor in life's noble fight ? 

Or are you like thistle-down, floating away, 

till drifting and swaying, 
Mere impulse obeying, 
A follower of him who speaks bravest to-day ? 


Do you know your right arm is a God-given 
To adeeue to coin sterling crowns each bright 
If you Teal ptvong and wisely, with well-ordered 
The stoult who can measure, the harvest who 


scan 
All labour is honour, all true work sublime ! 
The anvil is ringing, 
The tempered steel singing 
be oy of labour that lives through all 
ime, 


Have you studied your brain-force, that deep, 
subtle thought, 
Whose promptings and teachings vast wonders 
have wrought ? 
By tongue or by pen, you may conquerer stand, 
A leader of thousands, each word a command ! 
Such life-work is holy ! oh, grasp it who may; 
Time, time is fast flying, 
Mortality dying, 
But mind through the ages must ever bear 
away! 
Do you ever once think of the heart in your 
breast ? 
A Mentor of faithfulness, taking no rest ! 
From that deep, hidden spring there should well 
up to sight 
Such — as should keep every act pure and 
right, 
And glowing with Truth, that wins surest re- 
nown ! 
Times and ways without number, 
While careless men slumber, 
By watchings unwearied you may earn Life’s 
best crown. 


What capital better, young man, do you need ? 

You have strength, brain and heart, and are bid- 
den “‘ God-speed:” 

Your strength is the sword that must win in 
life's fray ; 

Your brain is the helmet to guide the tongue's 


play ; 
Your heart is the shield to keep bright and 
ure : 
Your duty is giving 
All, all to right living ; 
And the peace of true manhood shall ever en- 
dure. L. 8. U. 


Ross, 5ft. 2in., considered pretty, and of accomplished 
musical tastes. Respondent must be tall and good look- 
ing and must not be over twenty-five. 

H. W. W., thirty-four, 5ft. 10in., dark hair and eyes 
and considered handsome. Respondent must be pretty 
and thoroughly domesticated. 

Karts, seventeen, tall, dark, accomplished, and fond of 
home and children. Respondent must affectionate 
and domesticated, and an officer in the army preferred. 

Wim S., twenty, tall, dark, and usually considered 
handsome. Respondent must be affectionate and well 
educated. 

Many, twenty, fair, and of loving disposition and do- 
sr Respondent must be steady and fond of 

ome. 

Witt H., twenty-three, medium height, good looking, 
fond of home and music and holds a good position. Re- 
spondent must be loving and domesticated. 

Cuaka, nineteen, would like to meet with a respectable 
young man, a tradesman preferred. Respondent must be 
twenty-one, tall, dark, loving and fond of home. 

Bos G., thirty-two, medium height, considered by his 
friends handsome, and well educated. Respondent 
must bea blonde, and must have some income of her 
own. 

True Briton, a seaman in the Royal Navy, tweuty- 
eight, medium height and would make a kind and loving 
husband. Respondeut must be pretty, well educated, mu- 
sical and domesticated. 

First Loox-out, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, 5ft. 8in., light hair and blue eyes, desires to corre- 
spond with a young lady who must be loving and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

F. H. 8., corporal, R.M.L.I., 5ft. 10in. ‘twenty-three, 
fair complexion, brown hair, considered good looking, 
and of g temper. Respondent must be dark, about 5ft. 


5in. in height, looks not studied, must be fond of home 
and thoroughly domesticated and loving 

F. J. H., twenty-five, a seaman gunner in the Roya! 
Navy, medium height, considered good looking, fond o! 
home, a Good Templar and educated. Respondent mus’ 
Le about twenty-one, of dark complexion, thoroughly 








Sompqutientet, fond of home and children and also edu- 
ca’ 


Tors, twenty, tall, dark, and a domestic servant, 
would like to correspond with a young man about 
ere who must be and a mechanic pre- 
e 


Euvezniz, twenty, medium height, hazel eyes, brown 
hair, fine figure, well educated and of strong musical 
tastes. Has 1001. per annum coming in when of age. Be- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and well educated. 

Lourz, twenty-seven, medium height, gray eyes 
golden hair, rotund figure, very musical, and considered 
charming. ndent must be good looking, a gentle- 
man, and must have a good income. 

JoviaL Peter, 5ft. Gin., dark, considered good looking, 


and well educated, would like to nd with a youn 
lady, about nineteen, who must be well educated, fond o! 
home and music, an looking. 


Noxsense is the y son of parents in good circum- 
stances, good looking and of medium height, would like 
to correspond with a young lady eighteen or nineteen, 
who fa pevtly, affectionate and domesticated. 

D. Micawser, twenty-four, corporal, R.M.A., about 
5ft. llin., fair complexion, considered handsome, is 
fond of music and would make a loving husband. Re- 
spondent must not be less than 5ft. 6in. in height, of fair 
complexion, about twenty-two years of age, must 
nice looking, fond of home and children, 

Emma and Aoyxs desire to cor 4 with two re- 
spectable young men. “ Emma,” eighteen, tall, dark 
complexioned, wavy hair, dark eyes, and considered very 

me. *‘ Agnes,” fair, brown hair and eyes, con- 
— pretty, Kespondents must be in a good position 
and stea 


Epa would like to correspond with a tall, germs A 
young man, a few years older than herself, who is in 
want of an affectionate, domesticated wife. ‘ Eda” is 
twenty-one, rather above the medium height, fair, with 
dark-gray eyes, good tempered, lively, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Tom WInpsalIL, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twent 
years of age, 5ft. 4in. in height, a Good Templar, dar! 
complexion, blue eyes, fond of home and children. Re- 
spondent must be pretty, and domesticated; a native of 
Liverpool preferred. 

Po.isHED Compressor LEvER, 2 seaman in the Royal 
Navy, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, considered good 
looking, fond of home and childien, and a Good Templar. 
Respondent must be about his own age and be fond of 
home and music, 


CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Frora is responded to by—*“ J. B.,” who thinks he is 
all that she requires, 

pee RB. by—*‘ Alice,” nineteen, pretty and domesti- 
cated. 

Paciivg S. by —‘‘ Ernest W.,” nineteen, in a comfort- 
able position and considered good looking. 

Avcustus by—‘' Bessie,’’ twenty-one, a blonde, the 
dauyzhter of a tradesman. 

Frepericx by—* E. H.,” well educated, pretty, and do- 
mesticated, 

WILLIE by— Maud H.,” twenty, pretty, possessing 
good expectations and thinks she will fulfil all his re- 
quirements. 

CurisToPHER M. by—‘*E. L. E.,” twenty-two, medium 
height and very fair, the daughter of a tradesman, andis 
loving and domesticated. 

. Jack by—“ Nellie,” twenty, who believes she 
would be all he wishes, being fair, of loving disposition, 
and a nice little housemaid. 

Cuaruie L. by—‘ Victoria May,” fourteen, is fair, 
very dark hair and eyes, and is of a loving disposition ard 
domesticated, 

Happy Harry by—‘ Violet,” a domestic servant, lov- 
ing and domesticated ; also by—“ Nelly,” twenty, tall, 
loving and thoroughly domesticated. 

Lonety Hagry by—*‘ Lonely Nancy,” twenty-two, she 
has blue eyes, auburn hair, very pretty, domesticated, 
anda beautiful singer. 

Nanny by—* China Rose,” good looking, dark-brown 
hair, and holds arespectable situation ; also by—‘‘ Hero,” 
who thinks he is all that she requires. 

Venetia by—“ Veritas,” who thinks he is all she re- 
quires, he carries on the business of clothier and dyer ; 
also by—“T. L.,” who has gray eyes and light hair, is 
fond of home and would make a good husband. 

Etta by—*G. M. D.,” twenty-two, fair, affectionate 
and fond of home, and thinks “Ella” is all that he 
seeks ; also by—“ The Man at the Wheel,’’aseaman in 
the Royal Navy, who thinks he is all that she requires. 

THOUGHTFUL Jack by—“ Louy L.,” twenty-one, rather 
tall and fair with brown hair and dark-gray eyes, tho- 
roughly domesticated, well educated and a dressmaker ; 
also by—‘ Amy,” twenty, medium height, pretty, well 
educated and fond of home. 
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